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THUS FAR 


The Growth of An American Artist 


by HARRY WICKEY 


For many years Harry Wickey has ranked high as 
an artist’s artist. Through this autobiography, you 
have the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the life and achievements of one of the most dynam- 
ic personalities in present-day American art. . . 
Solidity and depth, illuminated by insight and sym- 
pathy, are as prominent among the traits of his per- 
sonality as they are among the attributes of his 
work. . . . Wickey’s insatiable appetite for the life 
about him, coupled with his reflective mind, gives 
this book a power and validity found only too rarely 
in the art books of today . . . the numerous repro- 
ductions included in this book present a comprehen- 
sive survey of Harry Wickeys achievements as 
draftsman, printmaker, and sculptor. 


Boxed in 
attractive 
cartons.— 
Ready to mail, 


DD kacx 


American Artists Group 


GIFT BOOKS 


A NORTHERN CHRISTMAS 


by ROCKWELL KENT 


Rockwell Kent tells of a merry Christ- 
mas in a far-away Alaskan island. 


A CHRISTMAS LETTER 


by MANUEL KOMROFF 


A fabulous fantasy about a classical dis- 
pute among the animals in Paradise as 
to who contributed most to Christmas. 


GOOD TIDINGS 


by HENDRIK van LOON 


This book will make Christmas vivid 
and vocal for the whole family. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAKE 
by ROGER DUVOISIN 


A tale of trivial carelessness which in- 
volves the whole town in a hectic search 
for the owner of a Christmas Cake. 


BLOW HIGH, BLOW LOW 


by EDWARD A. WILSON 


A collection of deep-sea chanties, songs 


252 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
price $3.75 


278 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
price $3.75 


“A book that deserves wide- 
spread attention” 
—E€. A. JEWELL, New York Times 


“We are lucky to have this rec- 
ord of the grand John Sloan, 
with his bold, sincere, profound 
and brooding mind. Of all the 
painter-discoverers of the Ameri- 
can ‘scene, he is the closest per- 
haps to the novelists and poets. 
But few of our novelists have his 
devouring eye, and there are few 
poets with his depth of feeling.” 

—VAN WYCK BROOKS 


AND HE SAT AMONG THE ASHE 


“EXTRAORDINARY BIOGRAPHY . 
of the tragic stories of modern art.” 


—RALPH THOMPSON, New York Times 


AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP, 


100 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
price $3.75 


“Mr. Myers’ book is much the 
best written of the many artists’ 
books that have appeared lately. 

. . He says he specialized in 
slum scenes back in the days be- 
fore our artists became ‘social- 
minded” and so instead of look- 
ing for ugliness he sought for 
beauty—and found plenty of it.” 

—HENRY McBRIDE, New York Sun 


“Artist In Manhattan* is not 
only packed with enjoyment for 
the general reader and inspiring 
to the student but is invaluable 
as well for its rich contribution 
to the annals of American art.” 

—ALICE LAWTON, Boston Post 


. surely one 


58 ILLUSTRATIONS price $3.00 


ILLUSTRATED 
price $3.75 


“Guy du Bois belongs among 
those useful members of society, 
the artists who think .. he is 
as clear as he is shrewd and pro- 
vocative. . . . He is always ani- 
mated and colorful.” 

—ROYAL CORTISSOZ, N.Y. Her.-Trib. 


“Lucidity, reasonableness, and 
wit distinguish the narrative and 
the numerous and always relish- 
able asides. This book is 
throughout colorful and witty . 

it is a book which everyone who 
concerns himself with recent art 
in America must read and own." 

—FRANK J. MATHER, J%., 
Seturdey Review of 


Piegrepty et EILSHEMIUS 
“One of the strangest tales in the saga of overlooked 


artists. Beautifully and objectively told for first time.” 
—CARL VAN VECHTEN, New York Herald Tribune 


INC. 


Dept. C, 106 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


with the salty flavor of the seven seas. 


LULU 


by JANE MILLER 


Rollicking tale of a French poodle who 
falls from luxury to happiness-in-poverty. 


ASTROLOGICAL CALENDAR 


by ILONKA KARASZ 


This calendar is a complete easy guide 
for success in gardening by astrology. 


BUT ONCE A YEAR 


by RUSSELL T. LIMBACH 


Tells how the Squirrel family learned 
about Christmas after being mystifed by 
the happenings at Farmer Brown's home 


RATTLING HOME FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


by GRANT REYNARD 
A fascinating 20th 


Century Odyssey of 
a” homesick, artist travelling home 
in the caboose a celery train. 


WHAT IS A MIRACLE? 


by MANUEL KOMROFF 
A 4 satiny ortgipal fantasy, in which 


a modern miracle. 
. - . 


Complete set of 10 Books, $4.75 


in handsome Gift Box 












>EYTON BOSWELL 


| Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


National Art Week 


OVEMBER is “Art Week” month, during which many 

forces in the art world are marshalled to encourage the 
casual art lover to accompany his affection for things artistic 
with a desire for possession. In other words, to wrap it up 
nd take it home. 


Unfortunately, Art Week is twins. There are two of them. 

here is American Art Week (Nov. 1 to 8), sponsored for the 
past nine years by the American Artists Professional League, 
yhich this year was extremely successful. Then there is Na- 
ional Art Week, proclaimed by President Roosevelt and 
scheduled to run from Nov. 17 to the 23rd inclusive. The 
Jatter is at present the reason for considerable excitement 


lalong New York’s 57th Street. 


| National Art Week, under the chairmanship of business- 
man Thomas J. Watson, has this year been efficiently organ- 
‘ized and appears to be heading away from the errors that 
marred the “Week” in 1940, namely, careless selection, high 
prices and hurried planning. All artists, famous and un- 

own, have been invited to submit their work to profes- 
sional juries of catholic taste; all possible efforts have been 
made to hold prices at a rock-bottom minimum; and the 
planning has been on a vast nation-wide scale. 

Five hundred committees will direct 1,000 local exhibitions 
in some 500 communities in all 48 states. It is estimated 
‘that 30,000 artists and craftsmen submitted 130,000 works for 
hibition in galleries and business establishments. About 
6,000 leaders in business, educational and social fields are 
assisting a National Council in placing art within the reach 
of “the man in the street and the woman in the home.” 

' In New York City the two star attractions will be the 
Council’s huge exhibition at the Fine Arts Building (215 
p West 57th Street) and the art dealers’ handsomely selected 
‘show at W. & J. Sloane’s (Fifth Avenue and 47th Street). 
These exhibitions contain real art bargains and can be 
safely recommended for your consideration. The scope is so 
'wide that there must be items that will fit every purse and 
revery taste. If you have so far limited your art appreciation 

‘to looking, why not make Art Week the occasion for your 

first venture into art ownership. Buying art during Art 

‘Week is not so much a matter of supporting your country’s 

artists as it is a chance for you to procure under ideal con- 

ditions a work of art with which to live the “fuller life.” It 

‘will be at least another year before a better opportunity 
f 2ppears. Art, remember, is tangible during any war inflation. 

Consult your local newspaper for further details. 


Two Art Week Ideas 


; po NaTIonaAL Art WEEK to function at anywhere near 
+ capacity efficiency, decentralized initiative must be en- 
‘couraged. Here are two instances of intelligent local planning: 
_ Virginia has no art dealers. So, Thomas C. Colt, Jr., and 
his colleagues on the state committee decided ‘to repair this 
ck of sales outlets along the lines of modern merchandising. 
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To do this they had to present Virginia art as a buyable 
commodity easy of access. Five of the leading department 
stores in the state’s five largest cities—Richmond, Norfolk, 
Lynchburg, Roanoke and Danville—were then invited to 
hold sales-exhibition. Qualified regional juries are setting 
the necessary standards of quality (stabilized merchandise) ; 
all pictures are being priced by the Valuation Committee 
through a price-according-to-size scale (stabilized prices). 

Many will disagree with the price-according-to-size idea, 
but here is the way the Virginia prospectus explains it: “It 
was noted during Art Week last year that prices put on art 
objects vary without limit and are subject to bargaining. 
It is felt that this leads to confusion of the buying public. 
A scale of prices has, therefore, been set which, it is hoped, 
will bring a reasonable return to the artist and will meet 
the purse of the Virginia buyer.” 


The chances are that the Virginia Plan will work so well 
that the department store outlets will want repeat consign- 
ments for the other 51 weeks, and other stores will compete 
for similar business arrangements. 


Up in Connecticut, the alertly directed Silvermine Guild 
of Artists figured out a way to make installment buying of 
art really function, along somewhat the lines of the F.H.A. 
home owning idea. Anyone buying art during Art Week in 
this community will be financed by the local bank. The 
buyer makes his selection, obtains his credit at the bank 
and takes home his purchase. The bank then pays the artist 
the full purchase price, listing the work of art as collateral 
until the buyer completes his monthly payments, plus legal 
interest. 


These two ideas are examples of what can be done when 
Art Week is regarded as a buying rather than merely an 
exhibiting occasion. 


It’s Not Like Death or Taxes 


| HAVE pictures in my home that some of my friends frankly 
tell me are awful; other friends express nothing but ad- 
miration for these same possessions. To both I am politely 
respectful, listen to their criticisms with hostish smiles—and 
then continue to live with my pictorial companions, because 
I, as an individual, happen to like them. Then in my attic, I 
have other pictures which didn’t quite live up to my trust. 
I acquired them when I liked them; I retired them when I 
stopped liking them, or found something I liked better. 

And that, I think, is as good a policy as any to follow in 
acquiring art. It is the policy followed by all great art col- 
lectors of the past, notably John G. Johnson and Dr. Preston 
Pope Satterwhite whose stories are related elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The damnable label of “permanence” which romance has 
afxed to the word “art” is one of the chief obstacles be- 
tween the artist and his public. The average art lover takes 
himself far too seriously when he enters an art gallery. 
When you buy a car or a radio, you don’t do so with the 
expectation of living with them the rest of your life. Why 
not look upon the purchase of a work of art as an emotional 
experience in culture, decoration or what have you? Buying 
art is not a life-or-death proposition, except, possibly, to the 
producing artist. 

Taste, after all, is a personal matter. If the work of some 
artist appeals to you, buy it, live with it, and do not stiffen 
in awe before your friend’s arty opinion. You might even 
take a turn criticizing his collection. That is, if he has bought 
any art. a 

Acquire during Art Week what you like; next week you 
may substitute or discard. They have divorce courts for mis- 

. mated couples; and attics for mistaken acquisitions. .... ... 
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CENTENNIAL LOAN EXHIBITION 


= 
1841-1941 
For the Benefit of the 


FREE FRENCH RELIEF COMMITTEE 
Through December 6th 


DUVEEN BROTHERS - INC. 
720 FIFTH AVENUE 





PAINTINGS for the 
AMERICAN SCENE 


ROBERT 
PHILIPP 


NOVEMBER 17 - DECEMBER 6 


Associated American Artists Galleries 
711 FIFTH AVENUE 





Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 
FRENCH 

Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 





JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 
Paintings 
11 East 57 Street @ New York 
FF TEEN 3, west 57's 


ANNUAL OIL 
EXHIBITION 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 





29 


oils and water colors 


ANNIE STEIN 


through November 22 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57th Street, New York City 








VIRGINIA 


BERRESFORD 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 
Hovember 10 Wevember 22 


BONESTELL Sot 35.5.8 2 


106 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 


THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art 
Digest, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, Jr., President; 
Joseph Luyber, Secretary-Treasurer. Semi-monthly 
October to May, inclusive; monthly June, July, 
August and September, Editor, Peyton Boswell, Jr.; 
Managing Editor, Frank Caspers; Associate Editor, 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





The Dissenter 


Str: I object to the misuse of words 
and false implications achieved thereby 
in your Oct. 15 comment on African art. 
Concerning your cover of the Seated King, 
a Pahuin piece from the Gabon country, 
your commentator remarks “like the best 
of the primitive exhibits, it is marked by 
an austere nobility, by a flawless native 
sense of design, and by anatomic distor- 
tion that helped the work express the re- 
ligious purposes of its creator.” This 
sounds impressive but it will not bear 
analysis. 

The Seated King is in fact marked by 
a very great sincerity on the part of a 
primitive man who knew nothing about 
design, and was intent upon achieving full 
naturalism. The anatomic distortions are 
not calculated, nor attempted from the 
standpoint of pattern. To begin with, there 
exists in Africa a broad-beamed type of 
figure known as “Steotypogos,” which ap- 
pears repeatedly in very ancient sculp- 
ture. The big derriere does not express re- 
ligious sentiment but fairly accurate ob- 
servation. The other distortions are like- 
wise due to the inability of the primitive 
artist to come nearer to the truth. To as- 


-sume that he could just as easily have 


created the Apollo Belvidere, if he hadn’t 
had better taste in design, is false and 
very funny. It is the kind of sophistry 
which has set Picasso and other sophisti- 
cates to doing rank and empty imitations 
of primitives. 

—EVELYN Marie Stuart, Chicago. 


Disliked Carnegie Review 


Sir: In your “dry as dust” handling of 
the current Carnegie show ... you re- 
produced all the prize winners. Don’t you 
know that every newspaper throughout 
this broad land sporting an art page and 
boasting an “art critic’ has done the 
same? And that, long before the DIGEST 
has reached its readers, everybody is thor- 
oughly sick of, and fed up with, repro- 
ductions of the prize pictures? 

—GEorGE C. AULT, Woodstock, N. Y. 


Liked Carnegie Review 


Sm: Thank you for the lively, first- 
hand and thoughtfully considered cover- 
age of the Carnegie show. I am glad that 
you are continuing your policy of repro- 
ducing all the prize winners. The DIGEST 
is the only place I was able to see all of 
them, since some newspapers printed some 
and other newspapers others. Seeing them 
in the DIGEsT is so much easier than buy- 
ing a half-dozen newspapers. 

—JOHN WAGNER, New York. 


How Was That Again? 

Sir: Let me extend my sympathy to 
John O’Connor and the Carnegie jury. It 
is obvious that they are victims of the 
Everett Meeks-Gilmore Clarke Axis which 
messed up the New York World’s Fair and 
continues to make the art situation lousier. 

—CHARLES L. GOELLER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


For Verification 


Sm: I have not missed a single copy of 
the Dicest since it was first published. I 
kept each copy for years but my shelves 
became too full and so I gave several 
years away. Sometimes I think it was a 
mistake for once in a while you wish to 
verify something you have said and then 
you do not have the copy in which it 
appeared. 


—MarcaretT E. Rocers, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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RECENT WORK 
of 


HENRY 


MATTSON 


Until November 29 







































FRANK REHN GALLERIES} 


683 Fifth Ave. (bet. 53rd & 54th Sts.) 
NEW YORK 
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ART S§ 28.W..57th St., No ¥f 


Weekdays: 10-6 Sundays: 2:30-5:30 


















Paintings by 


POLLY THAYER 


(The 1941 Burton Emmett Memorial Exhibitor) 









Thru November 28 











ALSO GROUP EXHIBITION 








ANNUAL. 


EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS, SCULP- 
TURE and PRINTS 
by the 
AMERICAN VETERANS 
SOCIETY of ARTISTS 


Through November 29 
Weekdays... . 10 A. M.-6 P.M. 
Sundays 


Admission Free 


FINE ARTS SOCIETY GALLERIES 
215 West 57th Street New York 








ALBERT DUVEEN 


AMERICAN 
COLONIAL 
PORTRAITS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Heckscher Building) 


NEW YORK CITY 


NUMBER 10 GALLERY 


Oils «© Watercolors « Gouaches 


HENRY J. MACMILLAN 


OF WILMINGTON, WN. CAROLINA 
November 17 to 29 

19 East 56th Street ¢ PLaza 8-1910 

INQUIRE ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 








$3.40; single copies, 25 cents. Not responsible 
for unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. Pre- 
vious issues listed in The Art Index. Editorial 
and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th 8St., New 
York, New York. Telephone VOlunteer 5-3570. 
Volume XVI, No. 4, November 15, 1941. 
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Near Santa Fe: DAavip FREDENTHAL 


Whitney Surveys Paintings by American Artists “Under Forty” 


CLOSE on the heels of the stir created 
by Carnegie’s selection of younger 
painters in “Directions in American 
Painting,” the Whitney Museum takes 
up the cry for the younger generation 
by devoting its annual exhibition to 
“Artists Under Forty.” Personally se- 
lected by director Juliana Force and 
members of the museum staff, this ex- 
tensive display takes in both floors and 
consists of 125 works by 93 promising 
artists, some represented by two can- 
vases and others by one. Twenty-four 
of the painters are included for the 
first time in a Whitney annual. 

It is an exciting, stimulating affair, 
a “must” for all interested in Ameri- 
can art. The show is as diversified in 
subject matter as it is in approach. Only 
in rare cases do two painters work 
alike, a healthy sign indicating that 
Americans are ceasing the cannibalic 
habit of feeding on each other. The 
younger painters have imagination as 
well as ability, with perhaps an increas- 
ing interest in the surrealist approach 
as if they were responding to the hec- 
tic tempo of the times. Figure work is 
solid and unconventional, landscapes 
fendered with emphasis on color and 
design, while the genre studies (so typ- 
Ileal of the younger school) hold their 
artistic place by ingenuity of thought 
and excellent workmanship. Still lifes 
are in a small minority. Young Ameri- 
a seems to be too busy recording the 
World about them, and much too rest- 


less to concentrate on the French cus- 
tom of painting apples and wine bottles. 
All in all it is an encouraging cross- 
section of what is and will be in Ameri- 
can art. 

The present exhibition, Mrs. Force 
notes in the catalogue, does not indi- 
cate a changed policy for future annu- 
als, but gives the museum an excellent 
opportunity to present the work of art- 
ists who have exhibited infrequently in 
previous annuals, or now for the first 
time. “We clearly realize,” adds Mrs. 
Force, “that no exhibition could pre- 
sume to give a true account of con- 
temporary American painting without 
the inclusion of artists who have lent 
distinction to the broader scope of our 
past exhibitions but who happen to be 
over forty years of age. . . . The exhi- 
bition is of definite importance in that 
it gives an uninterrupted view of a 
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group of painters of widely divergent 
aims and temperaments, who are typi- 
cal of a younger generation of Ameri- 
can art.” 

The show is not without surprises 
and also a few disappointments. Among 
the portraits calling for attention are 
the somewhat arrogant Julian by Tully 
Filmus, Lucioni’s realistically deline- 
ated portrait of his old and wise fath- 
er, the strangely composed portrait of 
Mrs. Joseph Russell Lynes by Paul Cad- 
mus, the swarthy Howard Patterson of 
the Harlem Yankees by Edmund Arch- 
er, a pert Ruth With Blue Hat by Paul 
Lewis Clemens, Portrait of Mary by 
John Koch and Blonde Girl by Law- 
rence Beall Smith. 

Clarence Carter injects a “Gone With 
The Wind” touch in his draped wooden 
manikin sitting on a roof top with a 
cotton ball in his hands called Great 
Plantations Nevermore. John de Mar- 
telly, who works with a mother of pearl 
color sense, has two characteristic can- 
vases, aS has Aaron Bohrod with his 
forlornly beautiful city scenes. Esther 
Williams holds a central position with 
a large, colorful dining table set-up of 
flowers and wine, the pert-eared Scotty 
giving it an American touch; while 
Fletcher Martin shows two musty-toned 
draped dancers, pleasant but not quite 
up to the high Martin standard. 

Except for its freshness, Lee Jack- 
son’s crowded street scene Bathgate 
Market—Bronz might have been painted 
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Julian: TULLY FILMUS 


by one of the original “Eight of 1908.” 
The Negro theme so prevalent in the 
current Carnegie is nicely handled by 
Audrey Buller. Julien Binford is well 
represented with Here’s My Foots, Dear 
Lord, David Fredenthal with a lucid 
landscape Near Santa Fe (one of the 
star pictures of the show), Karl For- 
tess with a steel-gray version of a shack 
and abandoned auto, Gladys Rockmore 
Davis with a rich, abundant still life, 
Karl Zerbe with a forceful Girl Rest- 
ing, and Georges Schreiber with an An- 
gelus scene of a plowing farmer and 
his wife. 

Other commendable works are: Moth- 
er and Child by Isaac Soyer, Near Beth- 
lehem by Harold Black, Portrait of a 
Bartender by Laurence Adams, The 
Dark Figure by Federico Castellon, Auc- 
tion in the Barn by Lucille Corcos, 
Backyards by Yvonne Du Bois, Winter 
Forest by Emlen Etting, Mettowee Val- 
ley by William Dean Fausett, Balcony 
by Mervin Jules, The Banquet by Jack 
Levine, Spillway by Doris Lee, Relic 
of Reminiscence by George Marinko, 
Horses in Landscape by William Pal- 
mer, Championsh p Tournament by 
Louis Ribak, Moonlight Madness by Phil 


Great Plantation Nevermore: 
CLARENCE CARTER 








My Father: Lutct LuCcIONI 


Paradise, In the State of Maine by An- 
drew Wyeth and Groceries and Ice by 
Margit Varga. 

The remaining artists represented are: 
Marianne Appel, Darrel Austin, Isabel 
Bate, Cecil C. Bell, Isabel Bishop, Peter 
Blume, Raymond Breinin, Daniel Celen- 
tano, Lew Davis, Horace Day, Angelo 
Di Benedetto, Harry Dix, Stuart Edie, 
Philip Evergood, Don Freeman, Jared 
French, Oronzo Gasparo, Lloyd L. Goff, 
Arshile Gorky, Douglas Gorsline, Adolph 
Gottlieb, Balcomb Greene, Marion Green- 
wood, Louis Guglielmi, James Guy, Rob- 
ert Gwathmey, Frederick Haucke, John 
Edward Heliker, Joseph Hirsch, Peter 
Hurd, Walt Killam, Edward Laning, 
Erle Loran, John McCrady, Felicia 
Meyer, Edward Millman, George L. K. 
Morris, Alzira Peirce, Gregorio Presto- 
pino, Walter Quirt, Charles W. Rain, 
Anton Refregier, Andrée Ruellan, Louis 
Schanker, Max Schnitzler, Symeon Shi- 
man, Mitchell Siporin, Everett Spruce, 
Harry Sternberg, Reuben Tam, James 
B. Turnbull, Paul Ullman, Reginald Wil- 
son and Edmund Yaghijian. 

Now that youth has been so hand- 
somely served, Mrs. Force, how about 4 
show of “Artists Over Sixty?” 


Carter Canvas as Memorial 


To honor the late Mary C. York, from 
1924 until her death in 1940 principal 
of the Jefferson School, Maplewood, N. 
J., pupils and townspeople contributed 
to a memorial fund to purchase Clarence 
Carter’s Carrousel by the Sea. On Nov. 
16 it will be dedicated and hung in the 
Jefferson School Library as a Mary C. 
York memorial. 

The canvas, reproduced in the Aug. 
1 issue of THe Art DIGEST, was first 
shown in the Carnegie International of 
1939, and later. at the Butler Art Insti- 
tute, the Toledo Museum, the Dallas 
Museum, and the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. Last August it was shown at the 
Ferargil Galleries in New York, through 
whom the memorial committee ac- 
quired it. 


Painting Gift to Annapolis 

Thirteen famous marine paintings by 
Edward Moran, depicting 13 chapters 
in American history, have been given 
to the Naval Academy Museum at An- 
napolis by Paul E. Sutro. 






Rosenberg Opens 





WHEN RuUMoR first intimated that Paj 
Rosenberg, internationally known Pag 
dealer in modern art, would open a g 
lery in New York, 57th Street anti 
pated something akin to a clap of thumg 
der. But last fortnight the Paul Rosen: 
berg Gallery opened its doors—quieth 
and without fanfare. 

For his first display Rosenberg cho : . 
fresh, strong canvases (all new to New 
York) by four artists: Braque, Laur 
encin, Léger and Picasso. The Braque 
abstractions, wrote Edward Alden Jew. 
ell in the Times, “are especially note 
worthy, ranging in date from 1937 to 
1939.” Several of them are in Braque’s 
“truly monumental style, to which the 
sort of sandy paint he sometimes useg 
contributes not a little.” Braque in cok 
or, writes Jewell, “is ever so much su 
perior to Picasso—at any rate to the 
Picasso as here exemplified by abstrac- 
tions of about the same period and by 
the big calligraphic arrangement dated 
1931.” 

Jewell leaned to the earlier Picassos: 
“There is a 1923 Picasso in the smaller 
room that makes Picasso’s later things 
look for the most part pretty trivial. NE 





































































The picture in question, called La Ré § lethé 
ponse, is a product of the classic period. § Puls 
In its subtle soft silkiness of texture, § ‘us 
which interferes not at all with the § St | 
hard firmness of the drawing, this work 


is exceptionally fine. 
“The two canvases by Laurencin are Tt 


typical, but typical of Laurencin at her § P#!" 
painstaking best. She has been known, § te 
often enough, to go perfunctorily thin.” liant 

Coming shows planned by Mr. Rosen. Eigt 
berg will present other important seg- § Y#5¢ 
ment’s of France’s great 19th century, 1937 
all drawn from his world famous a, 
stock. | Ren 
Moderns in Cincinnati pre 

The progressive Cincinnati Modern 2 
Art Society has assembled 40 canvases » 
by Marsden Hartley and Stuart Davis a 


and is exhibiting them, through Nov. 
24, at the Cincinnati Museum. Emphas- 
is is on the later work of both men, 
but the exhibition is retrospective in 
character, picking up Hartley’s career 
in 1909 and that of Davis in 1925. Both 
exhibitors have contributed essays to 
the show’s catalogue, which is illus- 
trated and has, besides, a_ pertinent 
foreword by Peggy Frank, the Society's 
director. 

The exhibition has as its specific ob- 
jective the demonstration “that there 
are vital, progressive American artists 
whose work does not always conform t@ 
the requirements of the current Amer 
ican art market, whose painting is not 
‘a sugar coated illustration of some ro 
manticized phase of American life.” ~ 

The society is also sponsoring a Cil® 
cinnati show at New York’s Riverside 
Museum (to Dec. 14). 


Watercolors by English Children 
Painted by English school children 
from 4 to 16 years of age, 52 water 
colors are on view through Nov. 30 a 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. War as a topic comes in a poor 
fifth to pictured games, fairy tales, cit 
cus and school scenes. After its New 
York closing, the show will go on tout 
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Centennial of Renoir’s Birth Observed as Free 


New YorkK’s art pages, sometimes 
lethargic as they reflect the city’s art 
pulse, last Sunday vibrated with en- 
thusiasm. Gusts of pronounced force 
set them quivering and studded them 
with superlatives long unused. The stim. 
ulant was Renoir. 

That universally loved and admired 
painter is posthumously working for 
the France that he so richly, so bril- 
liantly caught in his lustrous pigment. 
Eighty-six of his American-owned can- 
vases (the Metropolitan Museum’s great 
1937 Renoir show numbered 62) now 
hang in the august Duveen Galleries in 
commemoration of the centennial of 
Renoir’s birth and for the benefit of the 
Free French Relief Committee. The ad- 
mission fee is 50c, closing date, Dec. 6. 

“A superb display, breath-taking in 
its opulence . . . painting of the rarest 
beauty ...” wrote Edward Alden Jew- 


ell in the Times. “The most memorable 
event the season has yet offered, and 
one of the most satisfying in several 
years,” reported Emily Genauer in the 
World-Telegram. “Brilliant;” accords 
the visitor “abounding pleasure,” wrote 
Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune. 

With really great canvases as ac- 
cents, the show swings grandly through 
Renoir’s career from 1864 to 1917. From 
the earliest date is his Portrait of Mlle. 
Romaine Lacauxz, sensitive, pearly-toned, 
reflecting in its finish and solid realism 
lesson’s drawn from Courbet. In 1872 
he painted his glowing, light-loaded Le 
Pont Neuf & Paris, wherein Monet, Pis- 
sarro, and the impressionist manner are 
seen, but dominated by Renoir’s unique 
individuality. 

Something of a high point was reached 
in At the Milliner’s, painted about 1878 
(and also in the Moul'n de la Galette 


Boating Party at Chatou: AuGusTE RENOIR (1879) 
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Reclining Nude: AUGUSTE RENoIR (1903) 


France Benefit 


of the same period, not included). 
“Here,” writes the Metropolitan’s Har- 
ry B. Wehle in the catalogue, “we seem 
to experience with the artist an intui- 
tion of the concept that light, color and 
even matter exist only as vibration. In 
this new and luminous style, Renoir ex- 
presses his spirit fully for the first 
time.” 

Renoir scaled to a great height in 
1881 when he painted Duncan Phillips’ 
Luncheon of the Boating Party (ART 
Dicest, May 15, 1933), described by 
Wehle as “one of the world’s most joy- 
ous pictures,” and one ‘ generally consid- 
ered his masterpiece.” Cortissoz linked 
to this the Boating Party at Chatou 
(reproduced herewith) adding that “they 
have a Giorgionesque glow, and an in- 
tensely personal accent .. . he takes 
the glory of the senses and makes it the 
guiding principle of his art, mirrors the 
splendor of life in the beauty of his col- 
or and atmosphere, records the truth 
and invests it with aesthetic charm.” 

In a different vein is the slightly ear- 
lier (1876) Portrait of Madame Henriot, 
reproduced on this issue’s cover. Al- 
luded to in the catalogue notes as “one 
of the most astonishing and charming 
portraits of this period,” it is inexpres- 
sively subtle, exquisitely wrought in 
evanescent tones and set alive by the 
subject’s warm, provocative eyes. 

Later in the 80s, feeling that he had 
reached an impasse, Renoir made a 
technical detour. He tightened his paint 
surface, used drier color. From this pe- 
riod is the quaint Battledore and Shut- 
tlecock and the robust Madame Renoir 
Nursing Pierre. But after 1886, Wehle 
points out, “the complex staccato is 
replaced by an easy fluidity. The figures 
are more relaxed and delicately col- 
ored and the landscapes are filled with 
moister yet lighter atmosphere.” 

In 1903, about the time arthritis be- 
gan its cruel work, Renoir’s brush ca- 
ressed into being the lustrous Reclining 
Nude (reproduced above) which has 
been. appraised as “comparable to the 
great nudes of the celebrated masters 


[Please turn to page 28] 
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Pieta: Gerarp Davip 


WHEN the colossal Philadelphia Mu- 
seum opened its doors and admitted 
the public to view the newly installed 
John G. Johnson Collection, it achieved 
in one swoop a ranking that matched 
its size. Any listing of absolute “musts” 
among U. S. painting collections, must 
henceforth include the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum. 

The one man responsible was a law- 
yer, described by Time as “beefy, full- 
bellied, roundheaded,” and so eminent 
that he ‘once earned a $50,000 fee for 
scrawling the word ‘No’ across the front 
of a bulky, corporate financing plan.” 
Presidents Garfield, Cleveland and Mc- 
Kinley invited him to high official posi- 
tions—which he did not accept. Royal 
Cortissoz, who knew Johnson as a time- 


The Unfaithful Shepherd: PIETER BRUEGEL 


Famous Johnson Collection Installed in. Philadelphia Museum 


mellowed collector, described him as 
“a kindly, courteous gentleman, humor- 
ous in talk, peculiarly lovable. He had 
a tall and still commanding presence 
but there was nothing imposing about 
him.” 

Johnson began collecting in the late 
80’s and by 1892 numbered among his 
possessions 281 items. He collected with 
the aid of such experts as Berenson, 
Bode, Conway and Valentiner, but his 
own knowledge expanded rapidly and 
surely. By the time of his death in 1917 
his more than 1,200 canvases included 
only 199 of the 1892 group. 

The entire collection he left to the 
City of Philadelphia, where, crowded 
and hard to see, it hung for years in 
the Johnson mansion. Now 575 of the 


St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata: JAN vAN EYCK 


canvases have been installed by Cura- 
tor Henri Marceau in 20 spacious, beau- 
tifully lighted galleries, hung against 
tinted backgrounds. For several years 
the Johnson pictures have been getting 
scientific scrutiny, including X-ray, ul- 
tra-violet and micro-photographic study 
to sharpen all fuzzy edges of authen- 
ticity and attribution. (David Rosen, 
under whose direction the study is be- 
ing made, has described his work in a 
splendidly illustrated article in the No- 
vember issue of Magazine of Art). 

Collector Johnson’s taste was cath- 
olic, and his goal was not to assemble 
a group of superlative masterpieces— 
although many of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum exhibits prove that he often did 
just that. His interest was rather to 
build up a collection that would trace 
the evolution of European art from the 
Italian primitives to the painters of 
the 19th century. This evolution is 
traced, often brilliantly, in the works 
on view. 

Among the earliest is a jewel-like 
Sassetta, Christ on the Way to Crue 
fixion, and examples by Fabriano, Pin- 
toricchio, and later, by Crivelli, Cosimo 
Tura, Vivarini and Fra Angelico (St 
Francis in Ecstasy). Among the latest 
are canvases by Van Gogh, Monet, Bou- 
din, Ingres, Pissarro and Degas. 

In between is a panorama of epoch- 
making art, encompassing: Botticelli’s 
four predella panels dealing with the 
life of St. Magdalen and his Lorenz 
Lorenzano, described by Berenson &§ 
“among the best character studies and 
most monumental heads in Quattro 
cento painting;” Van Eyck’s jeweled St 
Francis Receiving the Stigmata—“a 
kind of miracle in spirit and in execu 
tion” according to Cortissoz, and “the 
most expensive painting per square 
inch” in the U. S. according to Time; 
Patinir’s exquisite Rest on the Flight 
Into Egypt; Gerard David’s tendef, 
beautifully painted Pietad; a sturdy, pre 
cise Roger van der Weyden (Virgin and 
St. John—see the March 1, 1939 DF 


[Please turn to page 28) 
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Bought by Honolulu 


IN THE Paris SALON of 1840 Delacroix’ 
The Justice of Trajan was one of the 
most controversial exhibits. From the 
classicists (then on top) it drew the 
caustic description, “a procession of fat 
cows;” but by more discerning critics 
it was proclaimed “the one authentic 
work of art in the 1840 Salon.” 

Inspired by an epigraph from Des- 
champ’s version of Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy, the canvas now hangs in the Rou- 
en Museum. When Delacroix saw it 
there in 1849 he recorded in his Journal 
{translated by Walter Pach): ‘... it 
appeared to me to have a vigor and a 
depth which eclipse everything, without 


‘exception, that was around it.” 


- The vigorous and spirited sketch for 
this famous work has been acquired by 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts, through 
the E. & A. Silberman Galleries of New 
York. “In it,” the Academy reports, 
“Delacroix has painted a moment of 
tremendous excitement. .. . Trajan, en- 
tering a conquered city in triumph, is 
halted at the gates by the small, pale 
figure of a woman who pleads mercy 
for her son. The atmosphere is charged 
with conflicting emotions as the proces- 
sion—suddenly halted—is thrown into 
confusion.” Impatient horses paw the 
air; banners heighten the drama. 

A second important acquisition by the 
Academy was Gaston Lachaise’s Walk- 
ing Woman, a gift from an anonymous 
donor. It is a bronze study for the 
sculptor’s larger work of the same title, 
and has, the Academy states, “that 
vital sense of balanced form and abun- 
dant quality of ripe maturity which 
characterize many of Lachaise’s female 
figures. The rich surface treatment of 
the metal serves to enhance the har- 
monious curves and flowing rhythms of 
this very beautiful figure. Though but 
18 inches high, it has all the poise and 
magnificence of a massive image.” 








Still Life: Pau CEZANNE 


Chester Dale Loans to the National Gallery 


ALTHOUGH the 19th century was of 
momentous importance in the history 
of latter-day art, it has been woefully 
lacking in representation in Washing- 
ton’s National Gallery. Into this near- 
vacuum, however, substantial additions 
are flowing. 

Last month Duncan Phillips gave to 
the Gallery Daumier’s superb Advice to 
a Young Artist (see cover, Oct. 1, Di- 
GEST) and the Harris Whittemore Col- 
lection loaned seven 19th century works 
(Oct. 15, Digest). This month the Gal- 
lery announces the indefinite loan of 25 
important 19th century French paint- 


Robert Brackman, noted for his still lifes, portraits and figures painted in 
subtly fused tones, has seen another of his important canvases enter an 
American museum. His Still Life, reproduced below, has just been acquired 
by the Brooklyn Museum through the agency of the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries and is now on exhibition in Brooklyn’s Gallery of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Painting. It is a recent and typical painting by this talented American. 





ings from the top-flight Chester Dale 
Collection. They make their public ap- 
pearance in Washington on Nov. 15. 

The 25 canvases on loan were se- 
lected to trace in outline what the Dale 
Collection does in full: the development 
of French painting during the 19th and 
20th centuries, with emphasis on the 
Impressionists and Post-Impressionists. 
The range is from the contrasting Neo- 
Classicism and Romanticism of David 
and Delacroix to the Impressionism of 
Pissarro and Renoir, and the sturdy 
construction of Cézanne. 

The Cézanne, Still Life, was included 
in the memorial show given the artist 
in Paris shortly after his death. “Its 
expression of mass and volume, its com- 
plex yet perfectly integrated composi- 
tion, are all qualities highly valued by 
modern painters,” the Gallery states. 

Another notable work is Manet’s Old 
Musician, formerly in the Imperial Mu 
seum at Vienna and included in the 
1932 Manet Exhibition at the Musée de 
l’Orangerie in Paris. It is a large, am- 
bitious canvas, “in a sense an epitome 
of his early period.” 

Of the three Corots included, one, 
Forest of Fontainebleau, was consid- 
ered by the artist to be among his best 
four and was painted soon after his 
return from Italy. 

The other Dale loans are Corot’s A 
View near Volterra; Courbet’s Portrait 
of a Young Girl and Young Woman 
Reading; Daubigny’s The Farm; David’s 
Madame Hamel:n; Degas’ Achille de 
Gas in the Uniform of a Cadet, The 
Duke and Duchess of Morbilli, Madame 
Camus, Madame René de Gas and Four 
Dancers; Delacroix’ Columbus and His 
Son at La Rédbida; Fantin-Latour’s 
Still Life; Monticelli’s Madame Cahen; 
Morisot’s The Mother and Sister of the 
Artist; Pissarro’s Boulevard Montmar- 
tre; Puvis de Chavannes’ The Prodigal 
Son; Renoir’s Mademoiselle Sicot, Di- 
ana, Odalisque, A Girl with a Watering 
Can and Bather Arranging Her Hair. 
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Broad Street, Athens: LaMaR Dopp 


The Deep South as Seen by Lamar Dodd 


THE SOUTHLAND comes again to New 
York. This time with Lamar Dodd’s ex- 
tensive and varied display at the Ferar- 
gil Galleries, New York, until Nov. 24. 
Dodd paints Negroes, graceful dune 
grass, golden-green fields and even 
Georgia snow. Surprise of the show 
are the dramatic boat pictures with 
drying sails and fishing nets, painted in 
Provincetown last summer. 

Dodd is a versatile and individual 
craftsman. He turns from richly tex- 
tured still lifes to an able portrait of 


Wisconsin Winners 


From the 560 oils, watercolors, pas- 
tels, sculptures, prints and mural de- 
signs submitted to the 8th Wisconsin 
Salon of Art, three jurors—Francis 
Chapin, Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Ulrich 
Middeldorf—selected the 143 exhibits 
on view (to Dec. 4) at the Wisconsin 
Union, on the University campus at 
Madison. 


The same jurors awarded Marie Dap- 
les’ Flowers the $100 Wisconsin Union 
purchase prize for oil and tempera, and 
named Lucretia Griffin’s Flowers run- 
ner-up. In watercolor Howard Thomas 
took the $50 Union purchase prize with 
his Pink House in Willis Alley, and 
Theodore Czebotar was named honor- 
able mention winner. Alicia M. Frank’s 
Bird in Flight captured the $25 sculp- 
ture award, and Schomer Lichtner’s 
The Herd, the $25 print prize, with Ed- 
win Danielsen’s East Side Cutter taking 
the print mention. Sylvia Fein was 
awarded the $25 student prize for her 
Landscape With Bird. 

The directors of the Madison Art As- 
sociation picked William McCloy’s Paul 
and Babe for the Association’s $100 
purchase prize, and the Milwaukee 
Journal selected from among the rec- 
ommended exhibits Robert von Neu- 
mann’s Haymaking for its $200 award 
for the “most meritorious work in the 
exhibition.” Neumann is a regular prize 
winner in these annuals. 
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the dark-haired Arlene in red sweater, 
and an almost mystic version of sway- 
ing brown weeds against the sea. Then 
he paints a City Dump with Negroes 
prowling among the clouds of smoke, 
campus scenes from the University of 
Georgia (Dodd is head of the art de- 
partment there); or a vibrant Spring 
scene with budding greens, cherry blos- 
soms and tantalizing tans. Dodd likes 
patterned skies, little fences and strag- 
gling trees, the wind from the sea— 
and the wealth of the land thereof. 


C. E. Chambers Dies 


CHARLES E. CHAMBERS, painter and il- 
lustrator, died Nov. 6 at his home in 
New York. He was 58 years old. 

Born in Ottumwa, Ia., Chambers first 
worked in a farm implement factory, 
went later to Chicago where he began 
the art studies he completed at the Art 
Students League in New York. Cham- 
bers remained in New York and began 
to illustrate important magazine fiction 
and advertising campaigns. Prominent 
among the former were the “Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford” stories by George 
Randolph Chester and serials by Pearl 
Buck. Ranking high in his art-for-ad- 
vertising work was a series of paintings 
for Steinway & Sons. 


Mr. Chambers’ first wife, Fanny Mun- 
sell, also an artist, died in 1920. In 1934 
he married Pauline B. True, a model 
for many of his paintings, including 
that for the 1933 Red Cross poster. 

A member of the Allied Artists of 
America and the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, Chambers was rep- 
resented regularly in fine arts exhibi- 
tions, taking the second Altman prize 
at the National Academy exhibition of 
1932 with his portrait of John Alonzo 
Williams. The Society of Illustrators 
also claimed him as a member. 

Surviving are the artist’s second wife, 
Mrs. Pauline Chambers, and a son by 
his first marriage, Richard Munsell 
Chambers, California painter. 





Silvermine’s Way 


IN CONJUNCTION with its special Art 
Week exhibition, the Silvermine (Conn.) 
Guild of Artists announces a plan 
through which tested merchandising 
methods will be used to speed up the 
exchange of coin of the realm for works 
of art. The ideas, Guild-president Rey- 
ington Arthur reports, stemmed from 
David Randall, advertising executive, 
whose wife, Leslie Randall, is an active 
Guild member. They were put into exe. 
cution by Frederic Hicks, chairman of 
the organization’s Art Week exhibition 
(through Nov. 23). 

Basis of the plan is an arrangement 
with the Norwalk National Bank, which 
will finance all purchases of art much 
as it does purchases of cars, refrigera- 
tors and so on. The artist will get his 
money; the collector will pay the bank 
in easy installments. (The Guild reports 
that Mrs. Roosevelt, when she bought 
four paintings by Guild-member Stevan 
Dohanos, paid for them in four monthly 
installments). 

Other sale-inducing features include 
a five-day free trial, decorators’ advice 
on hanging and picking appropriate pic- 
tures, radio promotion programs and a 
give-away folder containing a coupon 
worth $5 when applied to the purchase 
of a picture priced at $50 or more. 


Palm Beach Outlet 


In the Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel 
seven galleries have been turned over 
to art exhibitions, bringing to that fa- 
mous Florida resort a valuable sales 
outlet for American artists. During the 
entire Palm Beach season (Jan. 1 to 
April 1) the National Sculpture Society 
will exhibit members’ work in palm 
and flower lined indoor and outdoor 
galleries. Other display rooms, brilliant- 
ly lit from morning to midnight, will 
feature paintings, watercolors, portraits, 
prints and miniatures. 

Artists of professional standing may 
participate in this season-long group 
show or may arrange for one-man ex- 
hibitions. A fee is charged at present, 
but it is hoped that sales will soon cov- 
er expenses. During their one-month 
run last year, the Biltmore galleries 
chalked up a record for sales and por- 
trait commissions. Additional data is 
listed in the Dicest’s “Where to Show.” 


Pardon Our Wince 

In the first 1,000 copies of the last 
issue there happened a most unfortu- 
nate transposition of cuts, ending up 
with Pleissner’s Upper Circle Bridge 
appearing twice, once with its own 
story (page 14) and once in lieu of the 
Max Weber Chicago prize winner (page 
8). When the presses were stopped, my 
printer’s only reasonable explanation 
was “They both got trees, ain’t they?” 
My humble apologies to Mr. Weber, Mr. 
Pleissner and the 1,000 readers who 
must have wondered at Weber’s change 
of style and Pleissner’s multiplicity.— 
EpITor. 


Leaves Home to City Museum 
According to the terms of his will, the 
late James Joseph Speyer, international 
financier and philanthropist, left his 
Fifth Avenue New York home to the 
Museum of the City of New York. 
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Philipp Surprises 
In New Canvases 


ONE of the surprise shows of the New 
York fortnight will be Robert Philipp’s 
exhibition of recent canvases, opening 
at the Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries on Nov. 17 and running to Dec. 6. 
Philipp went down to Louisiana, then 
worked in Illinois and has come back a 
new man. Gone are the luscious French 
blues and pinks, the luminous grays, 
that characterized Philipps’ flower and 
figure pieces. Now he paints tawny 
Southern scenes of Negroes and land- 
scapes of the cow-and-pasture school. 
From soft portraits of women he has 
turned to the corn belt and bayous. 

Some of Philipp’s recent work is Alex 
Brook with a dash of Adolf Dehn. Ex- 
cept this past-Impressionistic painter 
works in a drier manner, lacking some 
of the lucid quality that characterizes 
the Negro folk canvases of Brook. In- 
dividually Philipp comes off better in 
Corn Belt, Illinois, the tan and russet 
tones of the pasture giving a strange 
light effect of sunset glow. A friendly 
canvas is the group study of Negroes 
chatting on a front porch, and Going 
Home, a Louisiana hay ride ‘with a 
wagon load of singing Negroes making 
their tired but happy way homewards, 
is a convincing piece of Southern scene 
(see reproduction below). 


Met Gets Broadcast System 


Through the generosity of Thomas 
J. Watson, trustee of the Metropolitan 
Museum and president of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 
the Metropolitan is now being equipped 
with a broadcasting system boasting 
104 loudspeakers. Each large gallery, 
when the installation is completed next 
year, will have a speaker. 

The hook-up is elastic. All galleries 
may be cut in on a single lecture or 
program, or, if desired, any program 
can be limited to any one gallery. Over- 
flow lecture audiences can thus be ac- 
commodated, and in lecture tours mu- 
sic contemporary with the exhibits be- 
ing studied can be broadcast. 








Toll of the Sea: HENRY MATTSON 


The Sea Still Grips Mattson’s Brush 


THE MIDNIGHT SEAS, settled green 
landscapes and sturdy still lifes of Hen- 
ry Mattson are again on view at the 
Rehn Galleries, where an exhibition of 
his rather mystic canvases is being held 
during November. Everything Mattson 
records is done with exquisite taste and 
thought—the Spray of Quinces against 
red velvet, the Twil ght Bouquet, even 
the snarling beasts in Jungle Play. 


Mattson’s poetic visions of land are 
as persuasive as his famous marine 
subjects. He paints the deep swell of 
the ocean at night, sometimes with 
shimmering silver stars overhead, but 
he also paints a mysterious Night 
Witchery with a jagged streak of light- 
ning playing over an imaginary land- 
scape. There is little terror in these 
dark seas or dimly lighted tree and 
rock scenes, only the serenity of a paint- 
er who accepts the darker, more pro- 
found aspects of nature. Holding cen- 
tral interest and distinguished for its 
feeling of the tragic futility of man 
against nature is the large Toll of the 


Going Home: Ropert Puiipr (See article above) 












































Sea with its white moon and dipping 
gulls over the wrecked hulk of a once 
proud ship. This latest interpretation of 
havoc on the mighty waters proves 
again that Mattson can’t get the sea 
out of his blood, that he knows his sub- 
ject with a thoroughness that has 
earned him his just position as one of 
America’s best marine artists. 


Ritter, Best Seller 


The Gallery of Modern Art, which, 
since it opened in mid-September on 
New York’s 57th Street, has recorded 
a startling number of sales in the low- 
price field, has found a “best-seller” in 
Julian Ritter. His sales sheet to date at 
the new gallery shows 22 watercolors 
of the ballet sold, two portrait commis- 
sions and a Florida mural commission. 
This was not done through a one-man 
show, but by hanging individual paint- 
ings on the walls and replacing them as 
clients made their selections. 

Ritter, at 33, has already had an .in- 
teresting career. After studying at the 
Art Center School in Los Angeles and 
the University of Southern California, 
he worked for seven years painting sets 
for Warner Brothers, M. G. M., Para- 
mount and Universal Pictures. His mu- 
rals decorated the U. S. Steel Building 
at the Golden Gate Exposition, and he 
has painted numerous portraits of prom- 
inent Californians. Last season he held 
a one-man show at the Newhouse Gal- 
leries in New York, at which time his 
Cloe was reproduced in the DIGEST. 


Australia’s Art 


After its highly successful show- 
ing in Washington’s National Gal- 
lery, the comprehensive exhibition 
of Australian art—the first ever 
to visit the U. S.—opens Nov. 18 
at the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York City, where it will re- 
main through Dec. 31. The Di- 
GEST’S Dec. 1 issue will carry a 
summary of reviews by New York 
critics. For a preliminary review 
see the Oct. 1, Art DIGEST. 


PT 
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uma Satterwhite Collection 
Goes to Louisville 


ONCE AGAIN the generosity of a cul- 
tured, art loving leader has enriched an 
American community and aided further 
in decentralizing our opportunities to 
view things of beauty. Latest in the tra- 
dition of wealthy leaders who spend 
years and fortunes forming art collec- 
tions only later to give them to their 
fellows, is Dr. Preston Pope Satter- 
white, who this month gave a large part 
of his notable collection to the J. B. 
Speed Memorial Museum in his native 
Louisville. 

As a young man Dr. Satterwhite left 
Louisville and settled in New York City, 
where he started as a collector of art 
about 30 years ago. During that period, 
using a fine selectivity and inherent 

taste, he succeeded in building an 
important collection of art objects from 
the Gothic to the 18th century. In re- 
cent years his collection has been di- 
vided between his estate at Great Neck, 
Long Island, and his former spacious 
apartment at 960 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. In Louisville his treasures have 
been handsomely installed in two large 
galleries—one devoted to the Gothic and 
Renaissance periods, the other housing 
French objects of art from the 17th to 
the 18th century. (The Speed Museum 
was founded in 1925 by Mrs. J. B. Speed 
as a memorial to her husband and given 
to the University of Louisville ‘and the 
general public.’’) 

Perhaps outstanding in the Satter- 
white gift is the famous set of six 
Royal Beauvais tapestries woven by 
Philippe Bahagle, after cartoons of Le 
Brun, Van der Meulen and Martin, and 
representing episodes in The Conquests 
of Louis XIV. They were woven of gold, 
silver, silk and wool threads when he 
was head of the Beauvais Manufactory, 
from 1685 to 1711. Eventually they 
passed into the possession of the family 
of Count Bruhl of Saxony, whose coat- 
of-arms is woven at the top of each 
border. More recently the set was in the 
eollection of William Amhurst Tyssen- 
Amherst, first Baron of Hackney and 
descendant of Lord Geoffrey Amherst. 
It came to Dr. Satterwhite through the 
agency of French & Company. 


In The King at Dole the skill of Le 
Brun dominates the great tabeau of 
the military episode at Dole in the Jura. 
The town of Dole, just over the Swiss 
border, was the object of French ag- 
gression in 1674, although it did not 
definitely fall to France until after the 
Treaty of Mineque in 1678. In the tap- 
estry the defeated bend knee to the all- 
Conquering king. Also from the inspired 
hand of Le Brun is The Seige of Does- 
burg. Louis fought to liberate Holland 
from the hold of Spain and in this 
Connection came the surrender of Does- 

, a fortified city on the Drusus 
Canal, in 1672. The Triumph of Louis 
is an allegorical design displaying the 

g with his mount in spirited action, 
Symbolic of the transient triumphs of 
the sword. 

The panel entitled The King and 
Mars, replete with sumptuous court 
Costumes, carries a sense of power and 
the absolute dictatorship of the man 
Who said, “The State—it is I.” The 
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Woodstock Landscape: Emit Ganso. Oil at the Whitney 


Emil Ganso Honored in Three Exhibitions 


Emit GANSO was a baker when his 
spare-time paintings were brought to 
the attention of the Weyhe Gallery in 
New York City. The gallery organized 
an exhibition and in so doing launched 
a professional career which, by the time 
of his death last spring, saw Ganso in- 
cluded in the hierarchy of American 
painters and printmakers. 

This season three overlapping exhibi- 
tions pay posthumous tribute to Ganso’s 
forceful talent and the achievement it 
wrought. The Weyhe Gallery is showing 
an exhibition of Ganso’s prints (to Dec. 
1); the Whitney Museum is presenting 
a retrospective of his oils, watercolors 
and gouaches (to Dec. 30) and the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, a memorial 
show of oils, watercolors, prints and 
drawings (Nov. 24 to Dec. 14). 

The Weyhe show dramatizes the rang- 
ing curiosity that led Ganso from etch- 
ing to soft ground etching, from aqua- 
tint to lithograph and color lithograph, 
from wood cutting to dry point and so 
on to such inventions as his stencil and 
gouache technique. All are included in 


Monica: EMIL GANSO 
Oil on View at Whitney 





the Weyhe group. In subject they cover 
nudes, landscapes, -still life and figure 
pieces. 

Dominating the Whitney display are 
such mooded, convincing canvases as 
Woodstock Landscape and Late Snow. 
Overcast skies of fall and winter ex- 
cited Ganso and he caught in pigment 
the poignant emotion they evoked. His 
handling of gouache was both fresh and 
rich. His solidly constructed, lush and 
sensuous figures include Monica, repro- 
duced below, Lithe and Sunbathers. 

In the Philadelphia show the Whit- 
ney’s coverage is largely duplicated, 
with another Woodstock Landscape, a 
cold Winter Morning and Nude With 
Black Veil. The show is comprehensive 
and builds up to an impressive pano- 
rama of Ganso’s career, a career to 
which Carl Zigrosser, long-time friend 
of the artist and for years associated 
with his work as a member of the 
Weyhe Gallery staff, sums up in the 
Alliance’s catalogue. 

“A great technician,” Zigrosser wrote, 
“Ganso was an all around artist, dis- 
tinguished alike for his mastery in oils, 
watercolors, drawings and all the 
graphic mediums. Fundamentally he 
was a stylist, that is to say more con- 
cerned with how he said a thing than 
with what he said. But there was noth- 
ing dry or academic about his work; 
it was always gay and sensuous and of 
great variety. He lived only for his 
work. He cared little for social pres- 
tige, fame as such, political and social 
questions. He wanted above all to make 
pictures, to render concrete his ideal 
world in terms of ink and pigment. In 
this ideal world beauty dwelt.” 


Benton to Visit Dayton 


Thomas Hart Benton, museum critic, 
painter and lecturer, will speak at the 
Dayton Art Institute Nov. 17 under the 
auspices of the Nomad Club in conjunc- 
tion with the Institute’s November ex- 
hibition of his work. The Institute, 
which annually attracts 60% of Day- 
ton’s population to its shows, hopes to 
prove to Benton that, contrary to many 
of his statements, people do go to mu- 
seums—at least in Dayton. 
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Head of a Winged Genius (detail): 
ASSYRIAN RELIEF, 9TH CENTURY B.C. 


Ancient Assyrian Relief for Minneapolis 


In. 884 B.c. Ashur-nasir-pal, a blood- 
thirsty battler, became king of the As- 
syrians. He erected a tremendous palace 
at Nimrud, on the upper Tigris, and to 
supply posterity with a record of his 
exploits he commissioned extensive re- 
liefs to be cut. 

For centuries posterity was cheated 
by the vagaries of time, but about 1850 
Sir Henry Layard excavated the great 
palace and dug the reliefs out of the 
debris of centuries. Most of the reliefs 
are now in the British Museum, but the 
Metropolitan has one, and now, through 
a purchase from the Ethel Morrison 
Van Derlip Fund, the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts, owns another, a stone 
relief of a winged genius, a detail of 
which is reproduced above. 

The Institute’s relief represents one 
of the geniuses or demi-gods that 


JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


Pastel Paintings 
by 


DAVID BURR MOREING 


Until November 29 


24 EAST 64th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





formed an endless procession around 
the cruel king’s palace. Like all reliefs 
from this famed structure, it reflects, 
the Institute reports, the spirit of the 
Assyrian people: “vigorous, brutal, un- 
imaginative, and realistic to a striking 
degree.” All figures “are portrayed with 
the same strong, rapacious features: the 
eyes deeply cut at the corners, the nos- 
trils flaring, and the lips ruthless but 
occasionally, as in the Institute’s. re- 
lief, wearing the ghost of a smile. The 
only way of differentiating between 
their rank and function is by their cos- 
tume and accessories.” 

The Assyrians rendered form beneath 
draperies summarily, but nude portions 
of figures received lavish treatment. “It 
is,’ the Institute concludes, “an exag- 


gerated and extremely stylized treat- 
ment, highly decorative in effect.” 
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Jersey Annual 


THE MONTCLAIR ART ASSOCIATION and 
the ‘American Artists Professiona] 
League are jointly sponsoring the 1ith 
annual New Jersey State exhibition at 
the Montclair Museum (until Nov. 30), 
Reported to be “unusually good” this 
year the show groups its prizewinners 
under two headings. 

Under the first, prizes awarded by the 
Montclair Association, Robert C. Burns 
took top oil honors with John; Henry 
Gasser, the small-oil award with An. 
cient Suburbia; Herbert H. Scheffel, the 
watercolor prize with Tow Path, New 
Hope; Keith Shaw Williams, the print 
award with California Cypress, an etch. 
ing; and Albino Manca, the sculpture 
prize with Gazelle and Cactus. The As. 
sociation honorable mention winners in 
these various media were Franklin C 
Wells, Peter Cook, Stan Marc Wright, 
James Carlin, Kent Day Coes, Fabian 
Zaccone, Bertha de Hellebranth and 
Elizabeth Belting. 

American Artists Professional League 
awards were: in oil, to I..-Doskow for 
Rotogravure Section; in small-oil, to 
Rudolph A. Voelcker for Street Scene; 
in watercolor, to Herbert H. Scheffel 
for Tow Path, New Hope; in prints, to 
Keith Shaw Williams for Chauncey F. 
Ryder, an etching; and in sculpture, to 
Albino Manca, for Gazelle and Cactus, 
a bronze. League mention winners: 
Marian E. Williams, Lawrence L. Wil- 
bur, Henry Gasser, Luella Buros, Mary 
Drake Coles, James Robertson, Eugene 
Gauss and Bruno Mankowski. 


Simon Guggenheim Dies 


Simon Guggenheim, president of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co. 
former Senator from Colorado and 
founder of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, died early this 
month in a New York hospital. He was 
73 years old. 

One of seven sons of Meyer Guggen- 
heim, he distinguished himself in indus- 
try and finance, and in 1925, with his 
wife, founded the Memorial Foundation 
in memory of his son, John Simon Gug- 
genheim, who died April 26, 1922. Un- 
der the Foundation, which has a capital 
fund of $7,500,000, given entirely by Mr. 
and Mrs. Guggenheim, scores of artists, 
scholars and scientists have benefitted, 
receiving grants to finance one and two- 
year projects in their own fields. Mr. 
Guggenheim’s original letter of gift 
specified that the Foundation was to 
aid “an endless succession of scholars, 
scientists and artists” in their efforts to 
“advance human achievement.” 


Four Frenchmen 


Klaus Perls has used the occasion of 
Rouault’s 70th and Picasso’s 60th birth- 
days to assemble 24 oils, gouaches and 
drawings by four masters of the school 
of Paris: Rouault, Picasso, Utrillo and 
Dufy. (Perls Gallery, through Novem- 
ber.) It is a varied exhibition, most of 
the selections being of intimate size, 
with here and there a highlight. 

To Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune one of these highlights is Rou- 
ault’s massively composed Vase of Flow- 
ers. “In it the flowers seem to smoulder 
like embers in a fire, the brighter hues 
breaking through a sultry background.” 
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“Collectors” Buy 
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CoLLecTtorS OF AMERICAN ART an- 
nounce the purchase of a gouache paint- 
ing by Walter Kuhlman, winner of a 
Tiffany Scholarship last summer and 
now on the staff of the St. Paul School 
of Art. Other recent purchases are by 
Bernard Klonis, Josef Presser and Ruth 
Chaney. Other purchases are being con- 
sidered. These paintings, together with 
200 original prints, will be distributed 
among the members at the annual draw- 
ing on Dec. 9. 

The organization right now is chuck- 
ling over the fact that paintings by two 
of this season’s important prize winners 
were bought by it in 1938 and 1939. 
Street Scene by James Lechay (winner 
of the Harris Gold Medal and $300 
prize at the current Chicago annual) 
was allotted to Mrs. Walter Nichols in 
1938, and Tug-Boats by Harry Dix (win- 
ner of the $700 second prize at the Car- 
negie Exhibition) went to Mr. J.. F. 
Hodge in 1939. Writes the president, 
Emily A. Francis, “The quality of their 
work was noted by our purchasing com- 
mittee long before the painters came 
fully into the limelight.” 

Membership costs $5 annually and all 
checks must be received by Nov. 30. The 
address is Collectors of American Art, 
38 West 57th Street, New York. 


Textiles of 19 Centuries 


With the assistance of Mrs. Adele 
Weibel, the Detroit Institute’s curator 
of textiles, the Grand Rapids Art Gal- 
lery has assembled a notable survey ex- 
hibition of textiles, covering the devel- 
opment of the craft from the Ist to the 
19th centuries. Drawn from museum 
and private collections, the show in- 
cludes examples of the master weavers 
of the Orient, the Occident and the 
Americas. 

Among the rarer items are a Greco- 
Roman fabric excavated at Karanis; a 
Peruvian tunic of the early Chimu pe- 
riod; a 13th century Spanish tunic once 
the property of the Infante Don Filipe; 
and the Pluviale of Mathys Corvynus, 
lent by the Silberman Galleries of New 
York City. 


Oakland Prizes 


Prizewinners in the 9th annual Oak- 
land Art Gallery watercolor and print 
exhibition, reported in the DicEst’s last 
issue, have been announced. Top award 
went to Francis Todhunter for his Sun- 
day Afternoon, second to Alexander Ne- 
pote for his East 8th Street and third 
to James A. Holden for his Nora. 

Honorable mention winners were Tom 
Craig, Karoly Fulop, George Hamilton, 
Louis J. Hughes, Karl Kaston, Emil J. 
Kosa, Jr., Barse Miller and Siu-Ling 
Wong. 


Gimbel Adds Auctions 


Gimbel Brothers, the New York de- 
partment store that has added impor- 
tant art collections to its stock of baby 
Carriages and- women’s clothing, an- 
nhounces a further foray into the art 
field. Through an agreement with the 
Kende Galleries, Gimbels have inaug- 
urated an auction department to sup- 
plement their price-tag sale of art trea- 
sures. and objects. ~ oe 









Old Street in Paris: Arturo Souyto 


Souto, Ex-Abstractionist, Turns Romantic 


It’s A KALEIDOSCOPIC world Arturo 
Souto creates in his exhibition of water- 
colors at the Knoedler Galleries, New 
York (until Nov. 29). Souto, whose 
paintings caused so much comment at 
these same galleries last year, is a di- 
verse and energetic artist, debating be- 
tween two opposing interests, reality 
and imagination. He imbues his pic- 
tures with a definite atmosphere of 
places, whether Rome, Marseilles or 
Madrid, and at the same time touches 
them with a suggestion of fantasy and 
refinement. 

Like a few other modern men, Souto 
began as an abstractionist before swing- 
ing over into his present romantic vein. 
He felt, as he puts it, that “pictures are 
a necessity to the world,” and that ab- 





Iron Pictures at Met 

According to the story, T’ang Péng, a 
blacksmith of Wuhu, in Anhwei Prov- 
ince, China, was one of the three orig- 
inators of iron pictures, one of the less 
publicized minor media of the clever 
Chinese. He turned to iron, the story 
continues, after his neighbor-painter 
Hsiao was sharply critical of his at- 
tempts to wield an artistic brush. In 
something of a huff he determined to 
create landscapes and still lifes in iron, 
a material he knew intimately as a 
blacksmith. 

Well, to come to the point, two of 
T’ang Péng’s iron landscapes (dated 
1705) are on view at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York through Decem- 
ber as part of a 55-item iron picture ex- 
hibition. Loaned by Miss Frances Reil- 
ly, the Philadelphia Museum and sev- 
eral anonymous collectors, the iron pic- 
tures are set off by Chinese red and 
orange walls, against which the dark 
exhibits appear as three dimensional 
silhouettes. Many of the floral groups 
are in sets of four, one for each season, 
and are executed with a delicacy and 
sensitivity that belies their difficult me- 
dium. 


stract art is a profitable experiment, 
but not for those people who need pic- 
tures in their lives. Souto’s pictures 
have the charm of Constantin Guys and 
the elegance of Tiepolo. They bear a 
nostalgia for a past era, a reawakening 
of ancient visions. 

Souto’s latest products, such as Sai- 
lor’s Bar at Marseilles and the figure 
of a girl “with lamp light leaning o’er,” 
are more vigorous and heavily handled 
with washes, yet somehow lack the dis- 
tinctive charm of the delicately touched 
earlier works. 


AUDUBON’S 
BIRDS of AMERICA 


We are offering separately the prints 
from the original Elephant folio size 
Edition of Audubon’s Birds of Amer- 
ica. Engraved by Robert Havell, Jr. 
(1827-1838). The magnificent set of the 
Duke of Buccleuch from Dalkeith 
Castle, Edinburgh. 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%eOLD PRINT SHOP 


150 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30.th ST. 
AShlewd 4-3950 Eshi898 











In Copula: PAUL KLEE 


Personal Symbols of Klee in Retrospective 


“IN AN AGE that blasted privacy Paul 
Klee built a small but exquisite shrine 
to intimacy.” 

Thus did James Johnson Sweeney 
once relate Klee to his times. Klee’s 
“exquisite shrine” now lends its evanes- 
cent mood, its intimate poetry of move- 
ment, color and linear pattern to the 
Nierendorf Gallery where, through No- 
vember, a retrospective 44-item Klee ex- 
hibition is on view. 

Timed to coincide with the publica- 
tion of the Oxford University Press’ 
Paul Klee book (see page 27, this is- 
sue), the show reconstructs the artist’s 
career with paintings, watercolors, 
drawings, etchings and serigraph prints 
ranging in date from 1916 to 1939, one 
year before his death. In Copula, repro- 
duced above, is dated 1931. 

A gifted musician and a man of wide 
culture, Klee held in contempt the imi- 
tativeness of contemporary art. He 
shunned the accepted symbols, express- 
ed himself instead with pictorial sym- 
bols of his own invention. At first glance 
childishly simple and accidental in ar- 
rangement, Klee’s works are actually 
superbly integrated, wrought with great 
care and feeling. In all there is an ex- 
quisite interplay of color and texture. 

The essence of Klee’s art, Sweeney 
points out in his introduction to the new 
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Oxford book, is “movement: a record 
of linear gestures unified by overtones 
of delicate color.” His art “is an ex- 
pression of the painter’s emotions rath- 
er than a record of visual experiences. 
To Klee relations were more real and 
more important than the things they re- 
late. And out of such relations of pic- 
torial materials—sometimes even the 
most private and esoteric symbols— 
Klee built up substantial and spiritual 
unities which have an integrity and 
power of communication peculiarly their 
own.” 


Sanity in Art Jurors 


The New England branch of the So- 
ciety for Sanity in Art, which devotes 
part of its new pamphlet to the top- 
ic, “How the Disease of Modernism 
Spread,” has announced its first annual 
painting and sculpture exhibition, to be 
held at the Grace Horne Galleries in 
Boston from Dec. 15 through Jan. 3. 

The painting jury of selection com- 
prises Herman Dudley Murphy, Mar- 
garet Fitzhugh Browne, Polly Nordell, 
Sears Gallagher and Charles Curtis Al- 
len. On the sculpture jury are George 
Demetrios, Bashka Paeff and Cyrus E. 
Dallin. The three $100 prizes will be 
awarded by Robert Peabody Bellows, 
Mrs. Irma Whitney and C. G. McKean. 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


gallery of modern art 
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Twin City Annual 


IF THE 27th Twin City annual, on 
view at the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts through November, is an accurate 
seismograph, there has occurred during 
the past year a break-up and a new 
alignment in the art structure of that 
Minnesota community. Whereas in the 
past the watercolorist dominated the 
Twin City annuals in both quantity and 
quality, this year the painters in oil 
have taken over on both counts. 

Consensus of critics and visitors, the 
Institute states, “is that the paintings 
far outrank other works, revealing a 
depth of thought and a care in organ- 
ization and execution that indicates a 
new attitude on the part of the artists 
There are fewer inconsequential efforts, 
few empty statements, and far less con- 
troversy than has been the case in sey- 
eral years. Solid painting, quiet self- 
confidence, and a poetic quality rang- 
ing from lyric to epic give the show a 
new authority.” Landscapes and por. 
traits dominate. 

“The sculpture section,” the Insti- 
tute’s report continues, ‘ is encouraging, 
with marked progress shown by estab- 
lished artists and promising work by 
newcomers.” The watercolors, formerly 
the high point of the show, “are gen- 
erally disappointing, with only a few 
exhibiting the liveliness of outlook so 
marked in other shows.” 


Top prize in oil went to Joe Swan's 
Artist, a strong, simply constructed por. 
trait marked by a degree of anatomic 
contortion. Second prize went to Syd 
Fossum’s St. Paul, a stark, sharply pat. 
terned cityscape, and third to Camer- 
on Booth’s Pacific Coast Town, richly 
pigmented, eerily lighted. In sculpture, 
Charlotte Millis took first prize with 
her Mother and Child, a compact, styl- 
ized group. 


Ecclesiastical Arts 


Leaders of the churches in Spring- 
field, Mass., have co-operated with the 
Springfield Museum in organizing a 
show of ecclesiastical arts, comprising 
ritualistic vessels, vestments, sculpture, 
tapestries, manuscripts, Russian icons 
and other items. On view through Dec. 
14, the show contains exhibits repre- 
senting the Protestant, Catholic, He- 
brew, Greek and Russian faiths. 

The exhibit of earliest date is the 
Great Chalice of Antioch made during 
the early Christian era and thought by 
some scholars to contain the Holy Grail. 
Also from Antioch are the Lesser Chal- 
ice, a cross and several book covers. 
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Ra:lroad Yard: WHITNEY Hoyt 


Whitney Hoyt Exhibits Train Subjects 


WHITNEY Hoyt’s specialty runs to 
puffing black locomotives. At his exhi- 
bition at the Montross Galleries, New 
York, until Nov. 29, may be seen a 
large number of these favorite subjects 
charging across patterned fields or 
panting in a railroad yard. 

Hoyt’s fascination for trains has prob- 
ably held him spell-bound since a lad, 
for most boys are excited about these 
powerful monsters of steel. Now with 
a maturity of expression Hoyt dedi- 
cates his art to his first love. Along 
with the magnificence of these engines, 
the artist sees a pathetic side, like the 


Abandoned Railroad, an old train left 
in isolation at the edge of a trestle. 

Hoyt is a steadfast painter with an 
eye for good construction and weighty 
color. He builds up a picture with 
strength of design and accents of lu- 
minous color distributed throughout the 
composition. When he isn’t painting 
trains he usually paints forsaken barns 
and the rolling countryside, such as 
Road to Honeoye with its busy tractor 
and cozy farm house snuggling under 
a hill. There is a twinkling quality in 
Harlem River, but the best canvas in 
the show is the Railroad Yard. 


Societe Anonyme Gives Collection to Yale 


ALTHOUGH the famed Armory show 
riveted attention on progressive art in 
1913, it was not until the 1920s that 
appreciation and understanding filtered 
through the borders of an avant-garde 
inner circle. One of the groups that 
gave impetus to this spread of interest 
was the Société Anonyme, founded in 
1920 by Miss Katherine S. Dreier, Mar- 
cel Duchamp and Man Ray. Since that 
day the Société has assembled a collec- 
tion of more than 450 paintings and 
sculptures by artists from 17 countries. 
It has sponsored 84 exhibitions, ar- 
ranged 31 museum displays and has 
loaned its possessions widely to other 
exhibiting organizations. 

The Société, having fought valiantly 
for its beliefs, has now turned over to 
Yale University stewardship of its col- 
lection. A fortnight ago the University, 
through President Charles Seymour, ac- 
cepted title and responsibility for the 
collection. 

_Not limited to any school, the collec- 
tion encompasses every phase of 20th 
century painting from the cubism, fu- 
turism and expressionism of the years 
before and during the World War, 
through dadaism, constructivism and 
neo-plasticism to the surrealism of the 
Present day. Among the earliest works 


is a 1910 Kandinsky; the latest is a 
Matta canvas dated 1941. In media the 
range is from oil, watercolor, pen and 
ink, wood engraving and etching to 
glass, celluloid and zinc. Besides inter- 
nationally known men like Klee, de 
Chirico, Leger, Archipenko, Gleizes and 
Gris, the collection is rich in the work 
of artists not yet widely known in 
America. 

Now being catalogued, the collection 
will be placed on view in the Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery this winter. After 
its initial showing, a section will re- 
main on permanent view in New Hav- 
en; the remaining items will be avail- 
able for loan to museums, galleries, 
clubs, and educational institutions. 


Cortissoz Picks a Show 

Knoedler & Company, this year cele- 
brating its 95th anniversary, has turned 
its spacious galleries over to Royal Cor- 
tissoz, now celebrating his 50th anni- 
versary as critic for the New York 
Tribune (now Herald Tribune), for the 
period, Dec. 1-20. During those weeks 
Knoedler’s will show an exhibition se- 
lected and hung by the venerable critic. 
The range, as catholic as Cortissoz’ 
taste, runs from Sassetta to La Farge. 
More details next issue. 








ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N .Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: E. P. O'REILLY, W. H. O’REILLY, 
E. P. O'REILLY, JR. 


WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 
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Period and Modern Decorations 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


Paris London 


MAGIC of the ANTARCTIC 


Paintings by 
LELAND CURTIS 
Nov. 16 - Dec. 30 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 EAST 57 STREET, N.Y. 






barzansky galleries 


860 madison avenue at 7Oth street, n. y. 


samuel rothbort 


oils & watercolors nov. 18 - dec. 6 









ALONZO GALLERY 
144 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
ORIGINAL WORKS 
BY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
AT FROM $10 TO $50 
Artists are invited to submit recent work 
REET <TR 
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Steeplechase Swings: REGINALD MARSH 


Artists See America as Vital and Hurried 


THE AMERICA reflected in the 651 ex- 
hibits of the 39th Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy watercolor, print and drawing an- 
nual, is, Dorothy Grafly wrote in the 
Record, “an America that will make 
you sit up and take notice, a bumptious, 
vital, super-active America that is not 
at all the soft sort of democracy Euro- 
pean dictators fancy it to be.” 

Its keynote “is hurry—get those im- 
pressions down on paper before they 
get away. . . . Get life into your art. 
Make it walk, run, fly.” Except for a 





few prints, ‘““minute detail is abandoned 
for dramatic effect, and it’s a trend that 
has the entire land in its grip.” 
Typifying this trend is the top $200 
prizewinner, Paul Froelich’s Circus No. 
1, a spirited, sketchy composition that 
catches the fleeting movement it de- 
picts. The Dana watercolor medal, giv- 
en to the group of exhibits marked by 
“boldness, simplicity and frankness of 
work,” went to Reginald Marsh; his 
Steeplechase Swings, reproduced, is typ- 
ical of his group. Dorothy P. Lathrop 


* 


took the Eyre medal for the best print 
with her Pixie, A Flying Squirrel; Cyn. 
thia lliff, the Dawson medal with her 
Christmas in Charleston, and Clare 
Leighton the Pennell Medal with her 
wood-engraving, The Apple Tree. 

Drawings were stressed in this year’s 
annual, and the result is an enlarged 
section, of which the “most vigorous” 
exhibits, according to Miss Grafly, were 
by Albert Sterner, Fletcher Martin, Jon 
Corbino, George Demetrios, Yasuo Kun. 
iyoshi and Daniel Garber. Garber’s 
drawings are “poetic idylls,” but “there 
is little repose in a majority of entries, 
It is not a peaceful age, and art reflects 
it; so do techniques, bristling with a 
quick-stroke tension that spells nerves.” 

The Pennsylvania Society of Minia- 
ture Painters, whose 40th annual was 
given in conjunction with the Acad- 
emy’s 39th watercolor and print annuv- 
al, awarded its top prize, the Society’s 
medal of honor, to Ruby W. Usher for 
her Dreaming. John J. Dull took the 
$100 McCarthy prize with Industrial, 
and Mabel Welsh the $100 Fisher Me- 
morial prize with her Refugee, a char- 
acter study of unusual strength. 

The miniature section, juried by Kath- 
arine Borda, J. Frank Copeland, Grace 
E. Daggett, Margaret B. S. Moloney and 
Rebecca B. P. Patterson, comprises 138 
exhibits by 65 artists. 

Jurors for the Academy annual, which 
drew 2,617 entries, were John Taylor 
Arms, Walter E. Baum, Isabel Bishop, 
John Marin, Mary T. Mason and Henry 
Pitz. 

Both shows will remain on view at 
the Academy through Dec. 7. 


PAINTINGS BY 


WILLIAM H. SINGER. Jr., N.A. 


The late 


WALTER GRIFFIN, N.A. 


KARFIOL 


ONE-MAN EXHIBITION 


The Holland Artist 


JACOB DOOYEWAARD 


NOVEMBER 11 TO DECEMBER 6 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


43 EAST 51 STREET 
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Buffa Gallery 


NEW YORK 


58 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORE CITY 








































Midwest Printmakers 


BELIEVING.that the print media have 
never been properly publicized and 
merchandised in the northern Midwest 
states, printmakers from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and the two Dakotas 
have formed the Midwest Printmakers. 
Syd Fossum and George Beyer, both 


ar’s 
‘ged 
us” 


pe of Minneapolis, have been made, re- 
a spectively, chairman and executive sec- 
wa—— | 

rere The organization has just completed 
ries, 4 its first showing, at Minneapolis’ Har- 


ects riet Hanley Galleries. Other exhibitions 
h a § are now being booked and dealer sales 
portfolios assembled. The group, which 
recognizes no media restrictions within 
its field, intends to stress sales, exploit- 
rad. ing the possibilities of wide-spread sale 
inherent in this low-cost medium. 
ty’s Printmakers from the above men- 
for § tioned States are eligible and may ob- 
the @ tain data by writing Executive Secre- 
rial, | tary George Beyer at 726 S. 10th St., 
Me. § Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





A Plea to Juries The Harrow: ROBERT BLAIR 


race J When boats and barns are all taboo. © Blair of Buffalo in Distinctive Display 


and § Tell me, what can artists do? 


138 | They cannot always paint the trees, THERE is nothing hesitant in the Blair is interested in the teeming in- 
Or stark, forbidding factories watercolors of Robert Blair, on view dustry (defense boom) of Buffalo and 
hich § And after all is done and said at the Morton Galleries, New York (un-___in neighboring farmlands, turning from 
ylor § They sometimes feel like painting red. jj Nov. 23). A tempestuous world of a speeding train to a plow horse. Util- 
hop, so : creation works within the soul of this izing a minimum of detail he paints 
snry | Oh, critics of the jaded glance, young man from Buffalo, now rapidly expansive scenes of mountains and 
Pray do not always look askance. gaining recognition for his freely con- knolls with tiny horses accentuating 
y at | Deal kindly with the man who dotes  ¢eived and distinctive watercolors. His the massive scale of sky and land. Par- 
On scarlet barns and anchored boats. design is as energetic as his technique, ticularly fine are The Harrow, Steel 


—Rose CHURCHILL and his color is handled with vibrancy. and the sweeping Farm Country. 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, inc. 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
FORCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 


720 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


get § November 15, 1941 






FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


ESTABLISHED 1803 








Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 





MOVING 


Great Reductions 
On Entire 


Collection of 


CHINESE ART 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES 
600 Madison Ave. New York City 





ACADEMIC‘AN WILL PAINT FOR YOU 


Portraits from sketches, photographs and miniatures. 
Painted ancestral (family) portraits for Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr. Reasonable prices. Will also paint 
Copies, Miniatures, Landscapes, anything you desire. 
Any painting damaged beyond hope restored. 


H. ROSSMANN © 810 West 183rd St. 
WAdsworth 8-2639 © New York City 







MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
Through November 30 


The PINACOTHECA 
20 WEST 58th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Origin of Salmagundi Club, 1871: 
Drawing by Will H. Low 


Salmagundi—A Tradition of Seventy Years 


Solid, substantial and cheerful, the 
famous Salmagundi Club stands today 
on lower Fifth Avenue as it celebrates 
its 70th birthday. Among various other 
distinctions the Salmagundi Club staged 
the first black-and-white show in Amer- 
ica, the 63rd edition of which has just 
closed at the Club’s galleries. Noting 
the occasion, I asked Ernest N. Town- 
send, artist and fellow Salmagund:an, 
to write something of the Club’s history. 


By Ernest N. Townsend 


The “Vie Boheme” of old New York, 
patterned after life in the Latin Quarter 
by returning American art students of 
the period, has ceased to exist; the art- 
ist of today looks, and acts, like any 
professional man. : 

It’s heritage, however, is still lusty 
and robust—and in active existence to- 
day. 

Just seventy years ago, in the fall of 
1871, a group of congenial souls, sculp- 
tors, painters, illustrators, a writer and 
an actor started weekly meetings in a 
loft studio of the sculptor, Jonathan 
Hartley, at 596 Broadway. They 
sketched, argued about art, staged a 
bout with gloves or foils while the sculp- 
tor made coffee and fried sausages in 
a topcoat of batter. 

They called themselves the Salma- 
gundi Sketch Club, influenced by Wash- 
ington Irving’s Salmagundi Papers, and 
their own diversity of talents. 

They moved to Science Hall, at Astor 
Place, into a room furnished chiefly with 
packing boxes and borrowed chairs. 
There the Club decided on a bold step, 
to hold the first black and white ex- 
hibition in New York—and America. 
The exhibition, numbering 202 works 
by 35 members, was held at Levitt’s 
Gallery, at 13th Street and Broadway. 
The year was 1878. The audience was 
good but sales were disappointing. 

After years of wandering and exhibit- 


ing, always close to Washington Square, 
the Club arrived at the old Roger home, 
where the famous “groups” had been 
made, 14 West 12th St. Here, with 
prestige attained, and a large member- 
ship, it lived for 22 years. 

Today, in its comfortable home at 47 
Fifth Avenue, the Salmagundi Club 
celebrates its 70th anniversary, and the 
63rd showing of its Black and Whites, 
which gave it an early niche in Ameri- 
can art. 

The exhibition, just closed on Nov. 
14, covered etching, lithography, wood- 
cut and the interesting preliminary 
studies of the landscape and figure 
painter for his larger compositions. 
Represented were the plates, in deli- 
cate line, by Ernest Roth, the strongly 
expressed lithographs of Stow Wengen- 
roth, the realism of Keith Shaw Wil- 
liams and Peter Helck and the roman- 
ticism of Chauncey F. Ryder. John Tay- 
lor Arms showed several new prints as 
did Eugene Higgins, Phillip Kappel, Gor- 
don Grant and George Wright. Perhaps 
Hy Mayer struck the note in his Life 
Begins at Seventy. 

There is no indication of advanced 
years in the present Salmagundi. Its 
remaining Charter Member, Joseph 
Lauber, distinguished designer of 
stained glass, is busily engaged on @ 
major commission; its youngest mem- 
ber, Joseph Barber, now turned twenty- 
five, is rapidly making a place for 
himself as a painter. And every Fri- 
day night is, in the traditional manner, 
Salmagundi night. 


Watson Appointed Museum Trustee 
According to an announcement made 
by Catherine R. Bartoo, director of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Museum of Fine 
Arts, Thomas J. Watson, IBM chairman 


and art patron, has been appointed @ 


trustee of that institution. His term 
runs for three years. 
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Mrs. Goodhue Livingston, Jr., with Modigliani’; Madame Heburtene 


Beauty Salon and Art Gallery Collaborate 


THE BRAIDS of Helen of Troy that 
calmed an angry Menelaus after the 
fall of Troy long ago proved the power 
of ‘Woman’s Crowning Glory,” the 
theme of the exhibition being held at 
the 460 Park Avenue Galleries, until 
Nov. 22. Feature of the show: on the 
opening day twelve prominent mem- 
bers of the New York Committee of the 
Mothers’ Health Centers paraded about 
in ““hair-dos,” inspired by the paintings 
and created by an expert from Helena 
Rubenstein. An example is the above 
“scrub-woman” coiffure (with benefit 
of pearls) taken from Modigliani’s por- 
trait of Madame Heburtene and por- 
trayed in the flesh by Mrs. Goodhue 


Livingston, Jr. Society editors are now 
calling this the “unclassic coil.” 

Most wistful of these lovely ladies 
is Sargent’s white-robed Anstruther 
Thomson with her loose locks hanging 
down in Trilby fashion. Most regal is 
Rembrandt’s portrait of Petronella Buys 
with ruff and be-jeweled basket of hair, 
and the most earthy creature in the ex- 
hibit is Renoir’s Renée, combing out her 
long auburn tresses. The largest quan- 
tity of hair is found on Romney’s Mrs. 
Methuen, while the most voluptuous is 
plump middle-aged Helena Fourment by 
Rubens. Most disappointing is the blond 
with gypsy streamers by Marie Laur- 
encin. 


Director Puma Exhibits Artist Puma 


Puma, the one-man band of the New 
York art world, has a whole gallery in 
which director Puma shows the work 
of artist Puma. Outside of Fernando 


ff November 15, 1941 


Puma, whose wild mop of hair and 
burning eyes make him look like an 
apostle, there is little else—except prob- 
ably the humanitarian art of this self- 
taught Expressionist. Once of Santa Fe, 
Puma decided to open his own gallery 
to show his own work because he felt 
New York dealers “lacked the personal 
touch.” Puma’s personal touch goes 
back and forth the long length of the 
waxed gallery floor in the shape of a 
lithe young man with a mane of shaggy 
hair wearing sneakers and loose cor- 
duroys. 

Texturism is behind these scenes 
showing the causes, cures and results 
of war. One heavily pigmented color 
stands against another, in the same 
manner, explains Puma, as theme 
against theme is played in a Bach fu- 
gue. One canvas Supper is a two-sided 
study of the world, the fat rich with 
plenty on one side and the lean poor 
with a sparse bit of bread on the other. 
Puma also makes pen and ink sketches 
to look like’ dry points. These range 
from fragments to romantic studies. His 
water colors he calls “poetry in paint.” 


ART OF TOMORROW 


Oil by Rudolf Bauer 


MUSEUM OF 
NON- OBJECTIVE 
PAINTINGS 


24 EAST 54 STREET, N. Y. C. 


OPEN DAILY 10-6 
SUNDAYS 12-6 
CLOSED MONDAYS ADMISSION FREE 


EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS 


DWIGHT SHEPLER 
HARLOW, KEPPEL & CO. INC. 


670 Fifth Avenue New York 


ASMUSSEN & SON 
Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


410 East 32nd Street, W. Y. C. — CAledenia 5-1445 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New Yorx City 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
(Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Solve Your Xmas Problem Now! 


To avoid a last minute rush, 

enter your Gift Subscriptions 

now! A blank is enclosed else- 

where in this issue for your 
conven ence. 
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Water Colors 


November 17 - 29 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 


= 38 East 57th St., N. Y. City 


Wm. GLACKENS 


Selected paintings not pre- 
viously shown, from the pri- 
vate collection of the family 


On exhibition at 10 West 9th St. 


Daily, including Sunday, from 2 to 5. 


THROUGH DECEMBER 14th 


PEIRCE 


NEW BOOK by MARGIT VARGA. 76 PAGES, 
16 COLOR PLATES, 27 BLACK & WHITES. 
(See Review in November Ist Art Digest) 


PUBLISHED by HYPERION PRESS ... . Price $3.50 
Write for copies autographed by Peirce 
Peirce’s Sole Agent 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) W. Y. 


LSSEaT 


BLAIR 


WATERCOLORS THROUGH NOVEMBER 22 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 West 57 St., WN. Y. C. 

















WATERCOLORS BY 
FREDERICK K. 


DETWILLER 


Until November 22 


EGGLESTON GALLERIES 


161 West 57 Street, New York == 
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‘ARTISTS CAN EXHIBIT; 


Have available for exhibitions space 
up to 5,000 sq. ft. on street level, and 
street display windows. One, two, or 
three galleries. Call Mr. Weitemeyer 
at Eldorado 5-8858. 
|Reynolds Galleries, 39 W. 57 St., N.Y.C. 


PAINTINGS BY eens 


MARTHE TRISTAN! MAREC 
EMERY BALINT 


Until November 23rd 


VENDOME ART GALLERIES 


23 W. 56 St., N. Y. C. 

















Rene Lefebvre-Foinet 


| Announcing the arrival of | 
| | 
| of the House of } 
| 


Lucien Lefelure-Foinet 


| 
PARIS | 

Address communications to 2500 | 

West 7th Street, Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW © 


By HELEN BoswELL 


RENoIR, whose name is now undis- 
putedly panelled with the great artists 
of all time, claims the center spotlight 
for the current New York fortnight. 
His centennial exhibition at the Duveen 
Galleries (see page 7 of this issue) gives 
Americans a _ golden opportunity to 
study this greatest of the Impression- 
ists (tis strange that Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes, owner of probably the finest 
Renoir collection in the world, again 
wouldn’t co-operate). The rich warmth 
of Renoir’s flesh tones, his frank sen- 
suality and his lyric plasticity have 


Boy Reading: HENRY SCHNAKENBERG 
At Kraushaar to November 23 


long been coveted by American artists, 
and throughout American exhibitions 
one finds time after time this admira- 
tion for the French master. And, on 
the whole, he has been a healthy influ- 
ence. 

On the American front the most ex- 
citing exhibition of the fortnight is the 
Whitney Museum's display of “Artists 
Under Forty.” Stimulating and imag- 
inative, varied in trend and technique, 
this show was not hard work to re- 
view. Rather, it was an exciting ex- 
perience. Despite the overpowering 
number of shows opening concurrently, 
it was with a sense of exhilaration that 
I viewed what the younger painters are 
doing. I felt again the absorbing spell 
of this art game, as a racing fan tenses 
to the smell of horses and turf in his 
nostrils. Great days lie ahead for the 
American artist. 


Lintott’s Refined Brush 


The quiet charm of Bernard Lintott’s 
flower paintings, as well as the wistful 
appeal of his figure subjects, is again 
in evidence at the Marie Sterner Gal- 
leries during November. Lintott not on- 
ly finds beauty among the calceoleria 
and anemones, but also finds decorative 
possibilities with onions and green pep- 
pers. His is a sure talent with emphasis 
on finished refinement. An unsuspected 
elfin streak creeps into some of the 
smaller figure subjects, like the clown 






sniffing a flower and the ballet girl reall 
ing in the pose of a squatting hen, 
In the later flower pieces may 
found more brilliancy of color, a ri 
plastic sense than in his earlier work, 
as in the Dark Tulips compared 
the graceful studies of white entwi 
flowers. Lintott’s accomplishments as 
portrait painter is best revealed in 
charming head of Sandra, a little 
in green with a red hair bow. g 


Schnakenberg Holds “Annual” 


Some excellent small figure subj 
and a group of unusual watercolors 
woodland subjects form the back bong 
of Henry Schnakenberg’s annual 
hibition at the Kraushaar Galleries 
(Nov. 17 to 29). The clearly conceived 
watercolors have a typical Schnaken 
berg quality of soft pastel greens and 
blues, the color handled with crayon 
strokes against a pastoral background. 
Among the best of these intimate stud- 





































































ies are a portrait of a turtle walking § oils 
through tall grasses and fungi and a§ color 
colorful depiction of a crab among mus- § the 1 
sel shells. 
Two large ambitious canvases might 
be spellbinding if they were less like Th 
back-drops and were not so heavily § the | 
laden with green foliage. More meritor- § Jay ' 
ious are the figure of the Russian girl, § unti 
the lad in the green checked lumber- § the 
shirt; and the city street scene with the } imp! 
lighted lamps of evening giving it a§ brok 
quiet mood. In these the individualism § he | 
of the artist carries a personal note § Plici 
that is peculiarly effective. colo 
MacMillan, Carolinian om 
Along the waterfront of North Caro-§ wo) 
lina is a quaint place called Wilming- § mo, 
ton, with houses jutting over the water, § thre 
shacks built out like native huts on} ajq 
long posts. Henry Jay MacMillan, art- @ joj), 
ist-native of Wilmington, brings 2§ joy 


glimpse of this interesting place to the R 
No. 10 Gallery from Nov. 17 to 2. 
MacMillan’s work is colorful but sub- 
dued with atmospheric grays underlin- 
ing the character of a damp and rather 
muggy section. It is like a Puerto Rican 
quarter without benefit of dazzling sun- 
light, most noticeable in Fish Alley. The 




















Clown: BERNARD LINTOTT 
At Sterner’s to Nov. 30 
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Lulu: HeENry Jay MACMILLAN 
At No. 10 Gallery to Nov. 29 






oils are less blurred than the water- 
colors with more accent on detail, as in 
the figure of the Negress Lula. 





Marines by Connaway 





night ; 
= The breaking waves dash high over 
avily § the walls of the Milch Galleries where 
ritor- § Jay Connaway’s exhibition is in progress 
girl, § until the end of November. Connaway, 
nber- § the seascapist, does not complicate his 
h the § impressions of waves and rocks with 
it a§ broken strokes of heavy color. Instead, 
alism § he paints with a smooth vigor, a sim- 
note § plicity in which apt brushwork and fresh 
color play important parts. The eternal 
conflict of pounding breakers against 
wet rocks is always a challenge to this 
Caro- well-known artist. Connaway knows the 
ning-# moods of the sea and shifts from a 
vatel, § threatening ultramarine to light emer- 
's OM} ald and fog-white. He also paints the 
, art @ toilers of the sea, men in oil skins sli- 
88 2% houetted against the spray. 
othe § Richard Kimball, in another part of 
o 2 the gallery, is concerned with the tran- 
sub- quility of lakes in summer and the set- 
erlin- § tled snows of winter. Maine and Long 
athet § Island form the background for his wa- 
Rican § tercolors, painted in the freely brushed 
Whorf tradition. Best are Back Street, 





Roslyn and Head of the Bay. 


John Sitton as Easelist 

A variety of styles and techniques 
will greet the viewer in the exhibition 
by John Sitton, easel painter turned 
muralist, who will have his first show 
of paintings at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries from Nov. 18 to 29. Sitton can’t 
quite make up his mind to be poetic in 
the wilds of Connecticut or to become 
Tealistic, even tragic. He drifts from a 
White moon fantasy to a scene of war 
and terror in Tragedy. The artist’s 
young daughter, Carol Ann, serves as 
an important model, being recorded 
from infancy to her present two-year- 
old state. 


Oriental Still Lifes by Pushman 

From a different world are the aus- 
tere, sharply realistic still lifes by Hov- 
Sep Pushman, on view at the same gal- 
lery until Nov. 19. Pushman, who last 
exhibited in 1938, continues absorbed in 
Oriental set-ups. A master in his craft, 
accomplished artist can weave a 
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poem in paint—exquisitely detailed, dra- 
matically lighted. One can almost smell 
the fragrance of incense and the scent 
of ancient scrolls. As always, Pushman 
deals with T’ang horses, Buddhas and 
jade figurines against a back drop of 
cherry blossoms and old brocades. Best 
are Prince and his Horse, the White 
Pigeon and My Golden Yesterdays. 


De Creeft’s Three Assets 


Jose de Creeft, holding one of the 
most exciting of New York sculpture 
shows at the Passedoit Galleries (until 
Nov. 22), is original, forceful and 
thoughtful. Original, because he devel- 
opes in imagery a notable number of 
concrete ideas. He turns from the cheru- 
bic Embrace to the majestic head of 
Ib tsenca, sure and serene, carrying 
some of the wisdom of the East. Force- 
ful, because he can produce the massive 
lead visage Recueillement and the fat 
idolesque Old Friends, a squat Buddha- 
like man enjoying his big bass viol. 
Thoughtful, because he can chisel a 
sublime marble head of an almost He- 
braic Medusa, the snakes happily left 
away from the sensitive face of his 
mythological subject, and because he can 
turn out the large Les Adieux, symbol- 
izing the clinging farewell of lovers. 


McCoy's Fused Landscapes 


John McCoy, young man from Wilm- 
ington, Del., makes his New York debut 
at the Babcock Galleries, from Nov. 17 
to 29, with a variety of. fused land- 
scapes. Having been trained under N. 
C. Wyeth, this artist has the subdued 
Wyeth touch, the grayed light effect 
of clearing skies. McCoy. works in a 
free and easy manner, using rocks and 
scrub pines in large motifs. The land- 
scapes of corn fields and orchards are 
developed in tones of olive and zinnober 
green; and sometimes he paints old 
houses against inlets and hillsides. Most 
animated is the sparkling Young Or- 
chard, most personal paintings are Eb 
Stone’s House and Pennsylvania Farm. 


Philharmonic Portrayed 
Curiously enough, the 17 paintings of 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
which Joseph Raskin is exhibiting at 
the Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (Nov. 


Recueillement: JOSE DE CREEFT 
At Passedoit to November 22 











Brass and Brasses: JOSEPH RASKIN 
At Schneider-Gabriel until Nov. 29 


17 to 29) are not repetitive. Raskin, 
with sonorous color and a keen eye for 
compositional possibilities, holds one’s in- 
terest throughout in these massed stud- 
ies of musicians and their instruments. 
One can almost hear the entry of the 
violins, the basses and then the final 
ensembles swinging into movement. 

Subdued lighting and the concentrated 
haif-in-shadow faces of the musicians 
give a sense of mood and movement. 
One painter against 120 musicians, but 
Raskin turned in a highly accomplished 
performance all his own. At first he 
was disappointed from the artistic an- 
gle—no beards or long hair to toy with 
—but then he became enraptured with 
the unity of music and the short-haired 
(sometimes balding) men became a in- 
tegral part of his theme. 


With Byrd in Antarctica 

New York now may view the polar 
pictures Leland Curtis painted on the 
Second Byrd Expedition to Little Amer- 
ica (previously exhibited in California 
and illustrated in the Dicest). These 
glacier peaks, jagged cliffs and sunsets 
on blue ice are being displayed during 
November at the Lilienfeld Galleries. 

The austere world of eternal cold is 
treated in an effective manner with the 
large masses of black peaks and glaciers 
handled in a not-too-picturesque style. 
Sometimes even an abstract note steals 
into the canvases. Color is both fragile 
and brilliant with dramatic light effects. 


Three Women at Argent 

Three women join ranks at the Ar- 
gent Galleries with a large display of 
varied work, remaining until Nov. 22. 
Anna Heyward Taylor of Charleston, 
S. C., exhibits decorative screens of 
white egrets and colorful marshes, 
carved on battleship linoleum and paint- 
ed in flat tones. She also shows a num- 
ber of woodcuts of rice fields and Mexi- 
can subjects, also in the decorative vein. 
Anna Stein presents a collection of 
35 watercolors and oils, more in the pic- 
[Please turn to page 30] 
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Winter: WENCESLAUS HOLLAR 


Hollar Reclaimed 


FroM out of a shaded corner of the 
otherwise brilliantly lighted 17th cen- 
tury, M. A. McDonald, prominent New 
York print dealer, has drawn a name 
new to the hard light of the 20th cen- 
tury. Around that name—Wenceslaus 
Hollar—he has erected a reproduction 
of a forgotten career, using an exten- 
sive and beautifully preserved group of 
Hollar’s etchings and a sprightly biog- 
raphy written by Robert McDonald for 
the Hollar show’s illustrated catalogue. 


Born in Prague in 1607 (one year af- 
ter Rembrandt), Hollar, an indefatiga- 
ble draftsman from boyhood, turned to 
art as a career against the wishes of 
his father, a successful lawyer. The de- 
cision brought his ejection from home, 
and at the age of 20 he set out for 
Frankfort to study etching, going later 
to Strassburg and then to Cologne 
where he met his first patron, Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel. 


The Earl took Hollar to England and 
installed him in a studio in Arundel 
House, where he began by making etch- 
ings of his patron’s collections. Hollar’s 
agreeable personality and his exact, pa- 
tient style of etching, Robert McDon- 
ald points out, “made him extremely 
well suited for the role of artist-in-resi- 
dence among cultivated people and for 
the kind of work given him in this ca- 
pacity—making maps, views, scrolls, 
book illustrations, allegories and por- 
traits. His prints and drawings of Lon- 
don and Windsor and his portraits of 
Englishmen, Royal and otherwise, are 
his delightful contribution to the coun- 
try that liked him so well.” In all, he 
executed 2,700 plates. 

Selections of work from many of 
these categories are in the McDonald 
exhibition (through November). Clean, 
precise and charming, the Hollar prints 
include a map of London before the 
fire of 1666, portraits, and several in- 
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triguing series on the seasons, of which 
Winter, reproduced at left, is one. 

Hollar’s secure life in England began 
to crumble when the Civil Wars in 
1642 drove his patron from England. 
There followed six years of work in 
Antwerp and a return to declining for- 
tunes in England. When the end came 
in 1677 at the age of 70, Hollar was in 
destitute circumstances. 

Although a minor artist and not too 
“overloaded with imagination or vision 
or a sense of life,” Hollar possessed two 
distinguishing features: quality and 
charm. And his solid, sensitive little 
prints, Robert McDonald concludes, 
“perform art’s function: they stir us up 
and make us mindful of our sluggish 
eyesight and of the scandal of our blind- 
ness to the beauty in the world.” 


Audubon’s Birds 


WHEN Harry Shaw Newman, director 
of the Old Print Shop in New York, 
questioned Miss Maria R. Audubon con- 
cerning the legend identifying her il- 
lustrious naturalist-grandfather, John 
James Audubon, as the mislaid Dauphin 
(Louis Charles, son of Louis XVI), her 
one word reply was: “Poppycock!” 

More reliable than the legend are the 
facts disclosed in Francis Hobart Her- 
rick’s Audubon, the Naturalist, which 
reports that Audubon was born April 
26, 1785, the son of Lt. Jean Audubon 
and a Mlle. Rabin, creole of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

Forty-two years later Audubon be- 
gan to publish in London his Birds of 
America (1827-1838). In 1840 he brought 
out his first American edition, Birds in 
Miniature, published in seven volumes 
(octavo), the first five by the author in 
collaboration with J. B. Chevalier of 
Philadelphia, the last two by the au- 
thor alone. They were illustrated by 
500 lithographic plates. 

A complete set of the Birds in Minia- 
ture from this original American edi- 
tion has just been acquired by the Old 
Print Shop, where they are, through 
November, on exhibition and sale. The 
text with full descriptions of the hab- 
its and localities of the birds and their 
anatomy accompanies the plates, which 
are 10% by 6% inches in size. 

For a description of these works, the 
Old Print Shop refers readers to the 
prospectus issued with the original se- 
ries: “ ... Mr. Audubon has not con- 
tented himself with single profile views, 
but in many instances has grouped his 
figures, so as to represent the originals 
in their natural avocations, and has 
placed them on branches of trees deco- 
rated with foliage, blossoms and fruits, 
or amidst plants of numerous species 
—some -are seen pursuing their prey in 
the air, searching for food amongst the 
leaves and herbage, sitting on their 
nests, or feeding their young; whilst 
others, of a different nature, swim, 
wade, or glide in or over their allotted 
element. In nearly every instance where 
a difference of plumage exists between 
the sexes, both male and female have 
been represented.” 








































Old Rue Royale, New Orleans: 
Morris HENRY Hoses 






Prints in Miniature 


Morris HENry Hosps, founder and 
first president of the Louisiana Society 
of Etchers, executed the small Old Rue 
Royale, New Orleans, which is the sec- 
ond presentation print distributed to 
members of the Miniature Print Socie- 
ty. One in a long series of studies of 
the Southern capital’s gracious, old 
world architecture, the Society’s print 
is limited in edition to 200 copies and 
is available only to members. The Min- 
iature Print Society’s first presentation 
print was James Swann’s Winter im 
Texas. 

Born in Rockford, Ill., Hobbs studied 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, but soon 
entered architecture. It was not until 
his return from overseas, where he saw 
service with the A.E.F., that he turned 
to etching, a medium he first studied 
under J. Ernest Dean in Toledo. Hobbs 
has since etched and painted in England 
and France, and for the past five years 
has devoted himself to New Orleans 
famous Vieux Carré recording the his- 
toried, balconied buildings that line its 
picturesque narrow streets. 

The Society has organized two trav 
eling shows of miniature prints which 
are available to museums, clubs and 
galleries at no charge except transpor- 
tation expenses. Director Alfred Fowlef 
reports that the Society’s membership 
rolls, limited to 200, are not completely 
filled. The annual fee entitles members 
to three limited-edition prints each 
year. Prospective members may obtain 
data by writing Director Fowler at 
1270 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


















A Matter of Intelligence 


“The intellectual tries to understand 
a work of art; the intelligent person 
inspired by it.”—Felix Friedberg. 
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The Art of Collecting 


PRINT COLLECTING, an art no less than 
print making, is the theme on which the 
Harlow, Keppel Gallery in New York 
has hung a show of prints ranging from 
the 15th century to today. Examples 
by such early masters as Pollaiuolo, 
Mantegna, Schongauer and Diirer lead 
up to the 17th century’s Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt and Claude Lorraine, and 
on to Goya, Blake, Daumier, Meryon, 
Haden, Whistler, Zorn and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. Cézanne is represented too, as 
are also Redon, Bone, Cameron, Bel- 
lows, Homer, McBey, Eby, Benson and 
awide selection of contemporary Amer- 
jeans. (Through November.) 

A feature of the show is an elaborate- 
Wy illustrated catalogue built around a 
sprightly essay by printmaker André 
ith, titled The Education of a Print 
Collector. Smith picks up his mythical 
collector from the first moment he be- 
comes a collector: “that moment when 
he looks twice at a print and decides 
that it is a print and not merely a re- 
production of one.” His education passes 
through a tortuous early phase marked 
by bargain-basement browsing and an 
oecasional “discovery” that turns out 
to be an error, happily at this stage, an 
inexpensive one. Learning by doing, the 
collector advances up the ladder to ad- 
mittance to the inner sanctums of the 
more renowned dealers and the acquis- 
ition of taste and sure knowledge. 

“The tuition for his schooling,” Smith 
writes, “is the price he pays for the 
prints. And later on if he finds that he 
doesn’t like one of his selections and 
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really knows why he doesn’t like it, 
then he may be sure that he has re- 
ceived his money’s worth.” When the 
collector realizes “that there are etch- 
ings with quality, and etchings without 
quality,” and knows this for himself 
and “not because some one has told him 
so,” he has gone a long way in ap- 
proaching connoisseurship. 

At this point “he is now a habitual 
collector, knows the good from the imi- 
tation-good, and is not afraid of his own 
judgment. He buys the prints of the 
obscure etcher as readily as those of 
the acknowledged artists for the sound 
reason that he deems them good etch- 
ee 3S 

But perhaps best of all in these trou- 
bled times, Smith concludes, is the sol- 
ace art can bring. “This the print col- 
lector understands. He opens his port- 
folios and, like the gates that lead to 
the garden of delight, they bring to him 
the satisfaction and pleasant content- 
ment that only a print-lover knows.” 


Latin American Posters 


A collection of more than 100 Latin 
American outdoor posters is on exhibi- 
tion around the outdoor skating rink 
in Rockefeller Center, New York 
(through Nov. 27). Assembled by the 
late William Morris who began his col- 
lection in 1898, the Rockefeller exhibits 
were selected by Miss Mildred Constan- 
tine, curator of Latin-American arts at 
the Riverside Museum. 

Among the artists represented are 
Mendez, Rosa, Rivera and Covarrubias. 
The exhibition, after its New York clos- 
ing, will go on a tour of U. S. 
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Piranesi Prints 


PIRANESI, famed 18th century print- 
maker, is currently being accorded a 
large etching exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum, where his plates dram- 
atize the swing his age made away 
from the swirling forms of the baroque 
to the formalization they considered 


“classic.” 
In the Piranesi prints, Margaret 
Breuning of the Journal American 


writes, “it is curious to note the pre- 
cision and soundness of his execution 
in the most theatrical of his flights of 
fantasy. The famous series of Prisons, 
with their gargantuan proportions, sin- 
ister depths of gloom, and piercing pat- 
terns of light, are all sustained by 
sound design, often suggesting abstrac- 
tions in their formalized relations.” 

In Piranesi’s “restorations” of an- 
cient Rome, purely imaginary and 
marked by “a sort of theatrical decor,” 
Miss Breuning found, “baroque exag- 
geration and a too-luxuriant rhetoric fi- 
nally triumphed.” Result was “a weary- 
ing over-profusion of tedious ornament 
and meaningless flourishes.” Yet even 
in these designs there is “the vitality 
which belongs to classic art and which 
in a later day the cold purity of Adam’s 
designs or Thorwaldsen’s imitations of 
the antique lacked although acclaimed 
as ‘classic.’” 


Chicago Institute Attendance Jumps 


The Art Institute of Chicago, which 
averages more than 1,000,000 visitors a 
year, drew during August an attendance 
of 61,431, a gain of 14,957 over 1940. 
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Public Auction Sale 


November 25 to 29 
at 2 p.m. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE $1 


Fishmarket on the Sands: Turner 


Notable Offerings in Jones Sale at Parke-Bernet 


THE SALE making auction news this 
fortnight is that of the furnishings, 
decorations and paintings from the col- 
lection of the late Mrs. B. F. Jones, Jr. 
The Parke-Bernet Galleries are offer- 
ing these distinguished properties in two 
sessions, the first (Nov. 25-29 inclusive) 
comprising a wide selection of English 
and French furniture, Chinese art ob- 
jects, table porcelain, Edwards mez- 
zotints and bronzes by Remington, 
Humphries, MacMonnies and Saint-Gau- 
dens, and the second (Dec. 4 & 5) a 
group of top-quality canvases, ranging 
from England’s golden age of por- 
traiture to American Impressionism. 


“This sale of paintings by great mas. 
ters,” the galleries report, “is the most 
important public auction sale in this 
country since the Judge Elbert H. Gary 
collection in 1928.” The canvases are 
recorded in authoritative books, have 
been widely exhibited both here and 
abroad and were acquired from reliable 


The Cottage Door: GAINSBOROUGH 


sources. Many of the British portraits 
remained in the families of the sitter 
for more than 100 years. 

There are five oils by Gainsborough, 
including his The Cottage Door, repro- 
duced below, and a watercolor, The 
Woodman’s Cottage. Hoppner is repre 
sented by Miss Frances Beresford and 
The Hon. Charlotte Chetwynd; Ronm- 
ney by Capt. 


Will'am Kirkpatrick; | 


Lawrence by three important portraits. | ; 


Constable by a landscape, The Old Lock: 


Turner by his Fishmarket on the Sands: 


Sun Rising in a Yapour, reproduce 
above, and a watercolor, Landscape 
with the River Humber. 

Among the landscapes are thr 
strong Corots and a Hobbema, and pe 
traits by Nattier, Greuze, Hals, Rem 
brandt and Van Dyck. Americans in- 
clude Hassam, Inness, George de For- 
est Brush, Blakelock and Chase. 


Auction Calendar 


Nov. 18 & 19, Tuesday & Wednesday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from estates of Arthur 
Curtiss James & others: Important 1st editions, 
autograph letters and manuscripts by celebrated 
authors; a Kelmscott Chaucer; Audubon’s Birds 
of America. Now on exhibition. 

Nov. 21 & 22, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Major Bowes & 
other collections: fine 18th cent. French furni 
ture & American pieces: tapestries; Flemish, 
British, Dutch & Italian paintings; Now 
exhibition. 

Nov. 25 to 29, Tuesday to Saturday, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from estate 


inclusive, 
of Mrs. 
B. F. Jones, Jr.; Georgian, French & Americal 
furniture; Staffordshire. Yorkshire & Leeds fis: 
ures & lustreware; Chinese art objects; bronzes, 
silver & mezzotints. On exhibition from Nov. 


Nov. 26, Wednesday evening; 27th, Thursday, af- 
ternoon & evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries: from 
several owners: early & late manuscripts; i 
portant French, English & American autograph 
letters, standard bindings, incunabula, musical 
autographs & manuscripts. On exhibition from 
Nov. 22. 

Dec. 4 & 5, Thursday & Friday evenings, Parke 
Bernet Galleries; from Mrs, B. F. Jones, at 
collection: important British paintings by Gain® 
borough, Hoppner, Raeburn, Turner & La® 
rence; also works by Van Dyck, Hobbema ai 
Hals; sporting paintings; French & America® 
eanvases. On exhibition from Nov. 29 
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/ AMERICAN ARTIST AND HIS TIMES. 
’ Homer Saint-Gaudens. New York: Dodd, Mead 
Ng Co.; 382 pp.; 65 reproductions; $5. 


Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 











For 20 years it has been Homer Saint- 
saudens’ business to keep a hawk-eye 
Boies on contemporary art. As direc- 
of Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Institute 
xe has annually combed the New York 
galleries and hundreds of studios in a 
’ talent search for the famous 
arnegie Internationals. 

From that rich back-log of experi- 
ce he has extracted an intimate, first- 
ind picture of today’s art—a picture 
sketches-in with grace and charm 
in his new book. 

‘The book is as wide in scope as Amer- 
an art itself. It threads its way back 
to the pioneer days when limners pro- 
duced the hard, unrelenting portraits 
that reflected the stern, puritanical life 
of the founding fathers. There was an 
wtutored, journeyman crudeness about 
this art, and Saint-Gaudens, who insists 
art should be judged against a back- 
drop of the times that produced it, con- 
tends that its limitations were inherent 
in the grubby earnestness of contempo- 
raneous life. Hence for 20th century art- 
ists to shun today’s reservoir of knowl- 
edge and go back to the manner of 
rd and} those bleak “primitives” is not unlike 
 Rom!an adult deliberately abandoning his 
atrick; | vocabulary for the monosyllabic gurgles 
rtralts. | of baby-talk. 

i Lock:| Practicing what he preaches, Saint- 
ik, and| Gaudens takes the art of each period 
Sands: | qyt of its museumized vacuum and fits 
‘oducet | it into the economic soil to which it is 
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udscapye | rooted. By the late 1700s, life in the 

colonies, though still grim in the mass, 
» thr | &s at the top more gracious, boasting 
nd pé | Yen a layer of sophistication. So too 


» Rem | #ith art. This period produced such 
ans I | aesthetic cosmopolites as West, Copley 
le For- | and Stuart, who won fame in England 
. as well as at home. 

With the 19th century came mad- 
paced expansion. Inventions widened 
life’s horizons; even one of the period’s 
foremost painters, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Was an inventor. John Vanderlyn 
painted the first nude in American art 
(Ariadne), and enlivened a corner of 
this canvas with a vista that added im- 
petus to the ascending popularity of 
landscape (which had hitherto been 
frowned on as frivolous because it 
lacked the utilitarian raison d’étre of 
portraiture). 

By 1893 industry was creating the 
Wealth needed to foster art and to 
bring a lighter, less puritanical tone to 

e. The heterogeneous units of which 
the U. S. was compounded were jelling 
into something like a homogeneous en- 
tity. Eakins, Ryder and Winslow Homer 
€xpressed themselves in a native idiom. 

Then came 1913 and the Armory 
Show. Progressive American artists, 
Who had once been tied to England’s 
apron strings, were now linked to 
France. The body of native art shook 
With the impact, and is only now re- 

ing equilibrium, its surface still 
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HoMER SAINT-GAUDENS 


deeply tinctured with unassimilated col- 
oration of French influences. But a na- 
tive pattern is emerging, and Saint- 
Gaudens, with emphasis on the better 
known artists, traces it. 

The light, genial tone of the book 
gives no hint of the prodigious task of 
condensing, sifting and research which 
it represents. Saint-Gaudens makes 
light of pedantic squabbles; he unearths 
no grist for scholars’ mills. But he does 
bring to much of his book the fresh im- 
mediacy of autobiography, the vivid 
flavor of personal reminiscence. The 
American Artist and H's Times is an 
important work, fact-loaded, logical 
and extremely easy to take. 


Klee Explained 


PAUL KLEE. Edited by Kari Nierendorf. 
York: Oxford University Press; 
plates (two in color); $6. 


Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


New 
35 pp. text; 67 


Although those outside his circle of 
appreciators often describe Paul Klee’s 
art as “childish,” Klee was a man of 
wide culture and quiet wisdom. So gift- 
ed musically that at 10 he played violin 
in the Philharmonic Orchestra of his 
native Berne, Klee knew traditional 
music as well as traditional art. He 
performed classic music, but in art, 
where he functioned not as performer 
but as creator, he shunned traditional 
paths as barren and imitative. Klee 
forged his own trail, marking it out 
with fantasy, humor, movement, color 
and linear pattern. His was an intense- 
ly personal art, an intimate art not 
readily acceptable to a world accus- 
tomed to a more public and communi- 
cative pictorial language. 

But Karl Nierendorf’s new book, with 
its sentient introduction by James John- 
son Sweeney, should do much to en- 
large the circle of Klee enthusiasts. 
Text and reproductions span Klee’s 
career, the first taking the second apart 
to show the wheels and what makes 
them tick. (For Klee art see page 16.) 
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CENTURY PORTRAITS 
AND OTHER WORKS 
BY GREAT MASTERS 























Including five great Gains- 
boroughs; Hoppner, Raeburn, 
Lawrence, Romney, Beechey; 
Turner and Constable; two 
Van Dycks, a Hobbema, a 
Rembrandt and a Frans Hals. 
A very fine collection of 
sporting paintings with a 
Ferneley and a Marshall out- 
standing. 
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Public -Auction Sale 
December 4 and 5 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Boston, Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION’S PRINT 
ANNUAL, Dec. 1-13, Boston Art Club. 
Open to all artists. All print media. Fee: 
$3. No jury. No prizes. Last date for ar- 
rival of entry cards: Nov. 20; of exhibits: 
Nov. 25.-For cards & data write Joseph 
Butera, New England Print Association, 
1088 Boylston St., Boston. 


SANITY IN ART’S FIRST NEW ENG- 
LAND, at the Grace Horne Galleries, Bos- 
ton, Dec. 15 to Jan. 3. Open to all artists. 
Jury. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel & 
sculpture. Three $100 prizes (only “San- 
ity’”’ members eligible). Last date for re- 
ceiving cards: Nov. 22; exhibits: Dec. 6. 
For cards & data write Miss Charlotte 
H. Lamson, 30 Ipswich St., Boston. 


Carmel, Calif. 

CARMEL ART ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
EXHIBITIONS in the Association’s gal- 
lery. Open only to members (board judg- 
ing of 3 works & $5 fee admit to mem- 
bership). All media. Members represented 
in 10 shows annually, which are selected 
by jury from submissions. For data write 


Carmel Art Association, Carmel, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS’ 1ith WIN- 


TER ANNUAL, Dec. 4-20. Open to all 
artisst. Media: oil & watercolor. No prizes. 
No jury. Last date for arrival of entry 
cards: Nov. 25. For cards & data write 
Leo Nadon, 349 W. 86th St., N. Y. C. 


ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS’ 50th 
ANNUAL, Fine Arts Galleries, Jan. 5-26. 
Open to Nat’l Association members. All 
media. Jury. Fee: $1 for in-town members. 
$1,500 in prizes. Last date for arrival of 
entries: Dec. 26. For information write 
Miss Josephine Droege, Argent Galleries, 
42 W. 57th St., New York City. 


Palm Beach, Fla. 

PALM BEACH OPEN EXHIBITION, Jan. 
1 to April 1, Palm Beach Biltmore Ho- 
tel. Open to artists of professional stand- 
ing only. Galleries available for one-man 
shows; also group juried exhibitions. No 
prizes, but sales and portrait commission 
record good. For details write Alice Littig 
Siems, Box 24, Palm Beach, Fla., or Mrs. 
Rena T. Magee, 140 W. 57th St., N. Y. Cc. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE’S CRAFTS FOR CHRIST- 
MAS SHOW, Dec. 3-27, Art Alliance, Phil- 
adelphia. Media: all hand and machine 
made craft. Jury. No prizes. No fee. Sales 
exhibition. Entry blanks must be secured 
before Dec. 3. Write Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance, 251 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


Springfield, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD LEAGUE'S 23rd ANNUAL, 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 21, at George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith Gallery. Open to all League 
members ($3 admits to membership). Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor, sculpture, drawing & 
prints. Jury. $305 in prizes. Last date for 
arrival of entry cards: Nov. 22; of ex- 
hibits: Nov. 24. For information & cards 
write Miss Ella Sherley, 125 Magnolia 
Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 


Ohio 
ith NEW 


Youngstown, 
BUTLER INSTITUTE’S 
SHOW, Jan. 1 to Feb. 1. 
Pa., Va., & W. Va. artists (former resi- 
dents eligible, too). Media: oil & water- 
color, Fee: $1. Jury. Prizes. Last date for 
arrival of cards & exhibits: Dec. 7. For 
cards & data write Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Competitions 


CERAMIC POST OFFICE MURAL: Chicago 
Institute announces a $4,000 ceramic mu- 
ral competition for the Chicago Uptown 
Postal Station; open to all American ce- 
ramic artists. Closing date: Jan. 15, 1942. 
For blueprints and complete data write 


YEAR 
Open to Ohio, 





Meyric R. Rogers, The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME COM- 


PETITION: More than $7,000 in cash 
prizes in architecture, landscape architec- 
ture, music, painting & sculpture. Prelim- 
inary regional competitions in San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Chicago, Houston, Balti- 
more & New York; final competition in 
New York. Open to unmarried male U. S. 
citizens under 31. Closing date for paint- 
ers & sculptors: Jan. 1, 1942, others: Feb. 
1, 1942. For information and entry blanks 
write Roscoe Guernsey, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Satterwhite Gift 


[Continued from page 13] 

other two panels show Louis XIV Van- 
quishing Evil and Louis XIV Crowned 
by the Goddess of Victory. Times change 
but the man-on-horseback remains es- 
sentially the same, though he may have 
exchanged his steed for a tank. 

Other items in the French room in- 
clude a pair of Coysevox sculptured 
busts, a Cayot bronze group showing two 
cupids contesting the possession of a 
heart, as well as furniture of the period. 

The adjoining room contains a wealth 
of Gothic and Renaissance art objects 
and furniture: the famous Donatello 
terra-cotta sculpture of the Madonna 
and Child, formerly in the Amerighi 
Palace in Florence; two beautifully 
carved French Gothic choir stalls, circa 
1500; an important pair of early 14th 
century paintings by Bernardo Daddi; 
a polychromed terra-cotta profile bust 
of Lorenzo di Medici in high relief, by 
Verrocchio; a Rossellino bas-relief of 
the Madonna and Child; and numerous 
other fine examples of Italian art and 
craft work. 

The gift is a magnificent gesture on 
the part of Dr. Satterwhite, one that 
testifies both to his cultured taste and 
to his public spirit. 


Johnson Collection 

[Continued from page 8] 

GEST); and works by fellow Flemings 
Campin, Bouts, Van der Goes, Mabuse, 
Massys, Memling, and on to Bruegel’s 
superbly textured Unfaithful Shepherd, 
Rubens’ powerful Crucifixion, and An- 
thonis Mor’s Margaretta of Parma 
(March 1, 1939, Dicest). 

Cranach and Holbein reinforce the 
German section, and Poussin (Baptism 
of Christ), Ingres, Corot, Courbet, Dela- 
croix and Géricault, the French section. 
The Dutchmen include Rembrandt, Fab- 
ritius, Hals, Steen, Dou, Terborch, Ruis- 
dael and Hobbema, and the Americans, 
Whistler (Lady of the Lange Leizen), 
Eakins, Inness, Sargent and Homer. 

The Johnson Collection, conclided 
Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune, 
“is the collection of a man of fervor 
and judgment, of unremitting devotion 
to an enchanting subject. It is not only 
a collection. It is a monument to John 
G. Johnson. Philadelphia is to be con- 
gratulated on possession of it and on 
the manner in which the installation of 
his pictures at the museum does him 
honor.” 


Renoir Centennial 

[Continued from page 7] 

of the past,” and which he evaluates 
as “one of the last of Renoir’s impor- 
tant paintings before the achievement 
of his last style.” 

In his later works, painted with 
brushes bound to his crippled hands, 
he becomes, Wehle states, “increasingly 
devoted to problems of volume and col- 
or as such. His figures grow ampler, 
their color becomes a convention as in 
Egyptian art....” This last stage is 
exemplified at Duveen’s in La Source, 
the Judgment of Paris, the lush-tex- 
tured Portrait of Madame Tilla Duri- 
eux, the glowing, luscious canvas Wash- 
erwomen at Cagnes and the Gabrielle 
with a Rose, which, painted in 1917, is 
the chronological terminus of the show. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 191 

Of The Art Digest, published semi-monthly 0c 

tober to June; monthly, June, July, August 

September, at New York, N. Y., for October 

1, 1941, State of New York County of Ne 

York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for th 
State and County aforesaid, personally appearei 
Peyton Boswell, who, having been duly swon 
according to law, deposes and says that he & 
Editor of The Art Digest, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, i 
true statement of the ownership, manageme 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation). etce., ¢ 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown i 
the above caption, required by the Act 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Pos 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the revel 
of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man 
ager, are: 

Publisher, The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59t 
St., New York. N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell, 11 
E. 59th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor 
Frank Caspers; Business Manager, Joseph Luybet 
116 E. 59th St., New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a c 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
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those of each individual member, must be given) 

The Art Digest, Inc.. 116 E. 59th St., New 
York, N. Y.: Peyton Boswell, 116 E. 59th St, 
New York, N. Y.; Joseph Luyber, 116 E. 59d 
St., New York, N. Y.; Lynn Brough, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Helen de Nagy, 116 E. 59th St., New York 
N. Y.; Marcia B. Hopkins, 116 E. 59th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. H. S. Ciolkowski, 26 rue Jacob, 
Paris, France. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1! 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur 
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PEYTON BOSWELL, Editor. 
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Notary Public, 
County of New York. 
N. Y. Co. Clk. No. 6, Reg. No. 2-C/ 


(My commission expires March 30, 1942.) 
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Cogswell’s Lincoln 


BrowN UNIVERSITY’s famous Abra- 












‘tists’ B ham Lincoln collection has been aug- 

* MaB mented by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

re (Class of 1897), who presented to it 
ure 


William Cogswell’s painted-from-life 
portrait of the famous President. For- 





logue merly in the possession of Mrs. Amanda 
CO, § R. Cogswell, sister-in-law of the artist, 
N. Yj the portrait came to the Rockefeller 
collection through Frank C. Mortimer 
of Los Angeles, grandson of Mrs. Cogs- 
well. 
TS Cogswell, who also painted the full- 
ising 4 length Lincoln now hanging in the 
nimum§ White House, finished the new Brown 
order§ accession about 1864, near the end of 
nber ii} Lincoln’s first term. Born in 1819, Cogs- 
well was self-taught, worked in New 
halk pe York, Washington, Chicago and Phila- 
irix (.§ delphia. General Grant and President 


McKinley were other subjects. He died 
in Pasadena, California, in 1903. 

Though of tremendous historical im- 
portance, the Cogswell portrait is, aes- 
thetically, without distinction. Unlike 
Washington, Lincoln had no biographer- 
in-paint to compare with Stuart. Few 
public figures in America have had— 
perhaps because with politicians, com- 
missions depend not on what you know, 
but whom. 


Shows Miniature Portraits 


Florence Topping Green, prominent 
miniaturist and national chairman of 
the A.A.P.L. American Art Week, is, 
™ until Dec. 1, exhibiting miniature 
n if Painted-on-ivory portraits at the Tudor 
Gallery of the Chicago Woman’s Club. 
Among the 50 exhibits are sturdy true- 
to-life likenesses of Queen Elizabeth and 
the Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose. 

Lending variety is a landscape, Dock 
“gat Haiti and two character studies, 
Oyster Opener, St. Malo and Beggar 





tad omy Oman, St. Malo. ‘There is,” the cata- 
and aé§ logue points out, “a connection between 
ding om§ war and the art of miniature painting 
stock. If ‘ . . 
and a¢g ON ivory. Officers desire to carry with 
be given 


them the likeness of those at home and 
the demand is increasing for family por- 
traits ‘in little.’ This art is of very an- 
cient lineage and is the most personal 
of all the arts.” 


Modern Artists Elect 

At the first annual meeting of the 
Federation of Modern Painters and 
Sculptors the following officers were 
elected: president, Nathaniel Pousette- 
Dart; vice-presidents, Adolph Gottlieb, 
Manfred Schwartz, T. Tarjan; corre- 
sponding secretary, Dorothy Lubel Fei- 
gen; treasurer, Edith Bry. 
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The Field of American Art Education 


Breaking Barriers 


Cooper UNION in New York has bro- 
ken down the rigid walls that canalize 
so much of contemporary education in- 
to specialized channels. Engineering stu- 
dents at the Union, for instance, sup- 
plement their technical training with 
courses in the humanities. 

To aid them the school has estab- 
lished a Humanities Reading Room; and 
to aid the school, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has loaned an exhibition of the 
tools and materials used in artistic ex- 
pression. The current show, which in- 
cludes an early Egyptian cubit rod and 
a portable compass from the Italian 
Renaissance, establishes a technical link 
between the materials of the engineer 
and those of the artist. 

“If the students know how a painting 
was executed, or a building constructed, 
they have a sound basis for comprehend- 
ing the lasting values of great works 
of art,” William S. Lynch, head of Coop- 
er Union’s humanities department 
stated. 

Professor Lynch explained that no ef- 
fort was made in the humanities classes 
to form critical judgment for the stu- 
dents, who are expected to arrive at 
their own conclusions on whether a 
piece of art is good or bad through a 
knowledge of the tools, materials and 
techniques employed in the creation of 
the work. To stimulate in engineers an 
interest in non-technical subjects, Pro- 
fessor Lynch concluded, the arts must 
be treated as an active experience. 


Winter at Tall Timbers 


Tall Timbers, a mountain retreat 
where artists find thrilling New Hamp- 
shire vistas for their canvases, has here- 
tofore operated only during the sum- 
mer season. But this year the camp’s 
large studio will remain open during 
the winter, affording, through its spa- 
cious window, an expansive view out 


hans hofmann 





By FRANK CASPERS 


over trees lacey with soft snow and 
lakes locked under gleaming ice. 

“It’s a perfect place to paint outdoors 
indoors,” the camp reports, “and we 
will have every kind of winter sport 
right on the place.” 


Go to the Camera 


“Do a little picture-making yourself 
with a camera and it will help you to 
understand and appreciate light effects 
out of doors. For example, on a sun- 
shiny day take a series of photographs 
of a house, especially one more or less 
shadowed by trees; the same to be tak- 
en about an hour apart throughout the 
day without changing the position of 
the camera. And what will be the re- 
sult? No two of the photographs will 
be alike. They will differ not only in 
the light and shade patterns on the 
house, but in the strength of their light 
and shade contrasts; or if a cloud ob- 
scures the sun in one of the photo- 
graphs, the play of light and shade will 
be absent. There will be also marked 
differences in definition as certain parts 
of the house appear now in sunlight 
and now in shadow.”—GEeEorcE H. OPDYKE 
in Art and Nature Appreciation. 


Rhode Island School Expands 

The Rhode Island School of Design’s 
huge plant, currently training more 
than 2,700 students, has been expanded 
by the dedication early this season of a 
$500,000 theater building. The new 
structure, besides housing a stage and 
an auditorium, provides studio space for 
design classes in textile, clothing, cos- 
tume and stagecrafts. 


Institute on the Air 

WGN in Chicago is presenting each 
Tuesday afternoon a radio program pre- 
pared by the Chicago Art Institute. 
Lives of great artists are dramatized, 
and on alternating programs special fea- 
tures at the Institute are described over 
the air. 
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For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST’S school depart- 
ment has paid handsome divi- 
dends to schools advertising 
therein. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
using THE ART DIGEST ex- 
clusively. 


Their results are your guar- 
antee of effective returns. For 
suggestions on enlarging your 
enrollment consult Joseph 
Luyber, Advertising Mana- 
ger 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 
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57th Street in Review 
{Continued from page 23] 
turesque manner with a crayon-chalk 
technique both in her oils and water- 
colors. Mrs. Stein, a student of Bridge- 
man, Lahey and Brook, is also inter- 
ested in the Southern scene, with which 
she does her best work. 

In the next room are Marie MacPher- 
son’s “Pointers and Setters in Action in 
the Field.” 


W erntz, Globe Trotter 

In 1931 Carl Werntz, Chicago artist 
and instructor of some of America’s 
best cartoonists, took a year’s traveling 
holiday with his wife, Millicent, in cele- 
bration of their 25th wedding anniver- 
sary. They have been traveling ever 
since. The latest products of Werntz’s 
travels may be seen at the Macbeth 
Galleries from Nov. 18 to Dec. 1— 
crayons, charcoals and small watercol- 
ors, most of them sketched on the spot. 
During this nine-year trip, Werntz and 
his wife have journeyed to distant main- 
lands, visiting islands and exploring 
along the equator. The artist is particu- 
larly interested in native dances the 
world over. His journeys have been 
pleasant and without danger, for Werntz 
learned early never to discuss politics 
or religion. Where to now? The Dutch 
East Indies seem to be the next spot 
for Werntz. 


House Painting by Polly Thayer 

A romantic feeling of forgotten days 
is imparted by Polly Thayer’s studies of 
old houses at the Contemporary Arts 
(until Nov. 28). These are not really 
portraits, but glimpses revealed through 
a parting of trees and shrubbery, like a 
stage curtain about to open on a scene. 
There are all kinds of houses here, 
elaborate homes with cupolas and awn- 
ings, an old manse, substantial white 
affairs, a shack nestled in the foothills, 
a mustard-tone farmhouse with neat 
garden patch and haunting trees. 


Virginia Berresford at Bonestell 

A fifteen-year retrospective exhibition 
of the clean-cut art of Virginia Berres- 
ford is the major attraction at the 
Bonestell Galleries until Nov. 22. This 
three-room display begins with early 
shell and pottery conceptions and con- 
tinues to the 1941 painting of a Night 
Mail, showing a black locomotive ad- 
vancing through the dark with the myr- 
iad lights of a city twinkling in the 
background, and the Panama Canal, 
with its flowing waves of concrete. An 
ultramarine Caribbean Sea has waves 
riding in like white whales, while an- 
other ambitious canvas is the multi-col- 
ored New England moor. 


‘Autumn Tapestries 

Maine, in the dazzle of autumn, is 
the captivating sight at the Kleemann 
Galleries until Nov. 22. Exhibitor 
Mountfort Coolidge dips his brush into 
fairyland colors and touches up flaming 
hillsides and mountain trails. Trees are 
woven, blended and assembled to form 
these Maine tapestries. A sunbeam 
breaks through and lights up a rocky 
road, a splash of color illuminates a 
dense forest. Coolidge is not so much 
naturalistic as decorative, more of a 
composer than interpreter of nature. 
His talents are best used in Woodland 
Brook, Mountain Road and the dingy, 
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MANN BROCKMAN 
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almost Babylonian, Maine Central Rail- 
road Station. 

Booth Tarkington notes that Cool- 
idge “isn’t van Goghic, or Gauginesque; 
he doesn’t do any Cézanning or Picas- 
sing or Matissing: he is uttering his 
own vigorous hymn to nature in a po- 
etic and manly voice.” 


Grain Amid Chaff 

The United Artists (the old Artists’ 
Union) having their annual show at the 
ACA Gallery, from Nov. 16 to 29, brings 
up the question again: What makes an 
artist? What qualifications, if any, are 
needed to distinguish an artist from a 
spreader of paint? From the 73 items 
on view it is difficult to call many of 
these members ‘ artists.” With the ex- 
ception of a few outstanding examples, 
most of the work is given over to Sun- 
day painters and budding students try- 
ing their art wings for the first time. 

In this group honorable mention 
should be made of the work of Leonard 
Pytlak, 1940 Guggenheim Fellow in silk 
screen work, and the restless cityscape 
by Harry Shoulberg; also the strong 
portrait of a worker by David Rosen 
and Abe Anson’s Shadboats on the Hud- 
son. The sculpture comes off better than 
the paintings. 


On the Lighter Side 

A subtle sense of fun as well as a 
liking for paint quality distinguishes the 
work of Hungarian-born Emery Balint 
at the Vendome Galleries, where a 
pleasant group of oils may be viewed 
along with the exhibition of Marie Tris- 
tani Marec (until Nov. 23). Two of the 
cleverest of Balint’s fun-making can- 
vases are the nude figures Mr. Dionysus 
and Mrs. Dionysus, the eternal lovers. 
Then there is the cherubic blond offer- 
ing her breasts to a pink cloud. 

With the mellow brown and green 
notes found in Miss Marec’s landscapes 
there is a hint of the art of the late 
19th century. Miss Marec does not make 
the most of her talents, whether through 
hesitancy or inadequate training. 


Pastels Without Fuzz 

David Moreing, a pastel painter in 
the best tradition of the early 20th cen- 
tury landscapists, brings his trees and 
valleys to the O’Toole Galleries for a 
November showing. Moreing gives 
strength to the pastel medium, handling 
it much in the manner of oils. There 
are no fuzzy strokes or tinted colors 
here, but direct painting with pastels 
in a luscious, almost slippery, manner. 
The artist adopts a wide variety of 
soft greens with changing atmospheric 
tonalities, as in Autumn Landscape. A 
hint of the Hudson River school is 
echoed in the pleasant Entente Cordiale. 


Children by Elizabeth Hanney 
The November show at the Ann Ains- 
lee Galleries consists of golden-haired 
youngsters by Elizabeth Hanney. These 
blond pastels are relieved by a couple 
of “culled chillen,” standing out like 
black-eyed susans in a daisy field. 


PERFECT COLORS 


Chemically perfect, conforming to the 

highest standards and meeting all of 

the specifications of the AMERICAN 

ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. 
Pe Write for Catalogue 

Rich Art Color Co., 31 W. 21 St., N. Y.C. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 





THE VISION TRAINING 
ART SCHOOL 


A way to blaze your own trail with perfect 
color vision due to your own eyes. Home 
Course 6 months $35. Study in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, Dec. to May, in Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, June to October. Sixteenth Summer. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, INC. 








COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Winter School: September 22 to May 29 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, GEORGE VANDER SLUIS 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, car- 
tooning, mural painting and design, lithography. 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
school offering degree 


The ART INSTITUTE 
Fine ‘Art and Todustrial Chicago 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Winter 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinols 
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School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 
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TIS ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 8. REGISTRATION 
SEPT. 2-6. COURSES IN FINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS. DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL 
FACULTY INCLUDING GEORGE BIDDLE AND 
PAUL CLEMENS. MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 





PH. DR. 5288 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1941 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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Portraiture Illustration 


Write for Catalog 
72nd Year: Sept. 15, 1941 to May 29, 1942 


Walter H. Siple, Director Cincinnati, Ohio 
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presents 


a completely new 
and up-to-date 


“Enduring 


Colors 


For the 
Artist” 


This book of twenty-eight 
pages is crowded with useful 
and valuable information on Oil 
Colors. 


Among the subjects discussed 
with comprehensive thorough- 


ness are 
—Research on Artists’ Colors 


—Formulation for permanency 
and longevity of paints 
—Pigments, detailed discussion 


especially on Whites and Cad- 
miums 


—Vehicles 


This book is FREE for the 
asking. Obtain it from your Per- 
manent Pigment dealer or by 
writing us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND" 


Linen and Cotton 
TIME Tested 


Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 
CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
* Registered 


If you like this number, won’t you 
send it to a friend—8 issues for $1.00. 
Address: 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT 1. RED 
164 West 57th Street, New York,c/oA.AP] 
NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEAgy 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 
NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Frankiin Avenue, Long Branch, N J. 


Eprror: Wilford S, Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


Fine Colors Assured—the Exidence: 


Manufacturers represented above, in al- 
phabetical order, are: 

American Artists Color Works, Hi- 
Test; Bocour Hand Ground; Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Devoe Artists Colors; M. 
Grumbacher, Pretested; Hatfield Col- 
ors; J. H. Hatfield; Permanent Pig- 
ments; Rich Art Co., Chemically Per- 
fect; Ruxton, Stuart and Ruxtone; F. 
Weber Co., Weber Artists Colors. 

At upper left is reproduced the fa- 
miliar Insert Sheet 4, which should be 
familiar to all because it has been in- 
cluded in every one of the scores of 
thousands of copies of The League book- 
let No. 1, Pigments, issued gratis 
throughout the United States since 1931. 
This is a simplified list of pigments with 


To: The American Artists Profes- 
sional League. 
We guarantee our colors to conform 
to your specified standards. 
—J. H. HATFIELD 


a known history for permanence. All art- 
ists would do well to confine themselves 
to the use of these colors. 

~ as a. 


Because of grossly unjust and unwar- 
ranted attacks on the quality of Ameri- 
can artists colors by persons in respon- 
sible positions in the WPA Art Project, 
the American Artists Professional 
League regards it a duty to present the 
facts and reassure the artists of the 
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country. These attacks are harmful 


among the younger group. 
For the past eleven years the League, 
with now, the almost unanimous sup- 

rt of our foremost manufacturers of 
artists materials, has been engaged in 
fixing a permanent palette for artists 
and a standard of requirements for such 
colors. These manufacturers have gone 
into this whole-heartedly and the result 
has been that the League has their 
guarantee of their colors, and the tests 
of our technical advisor bears out their 
statements. 

These artists’ oil paints are all made 
of genuine pigments with a known his- 
tory for permanence, (the only excep- 
tion being Alizarine Crimson which is 
included with cautionary. comment) 
round in either linseed or poppyseed 

Where a small amount of alumi- 

stearate is added for a uniform 

tind, it is done for this practical pur- 
and is also noted. 

Most of these makers of colors and 
aterials are making special products 
of even finer quality. These are for the 
artist who wishes the finest pigments 
obtainable. They will be covered later 
with a special designation. But the 
League has no hesitation in recom- 
mending those which bear the -guar- 
anty of these manufacturers on the 
tubes or the card with this guaranty dis- 
played with their colors. 

Tt should be noted that most of our 
artists whose names rank in the fore- 
front of the whole art world are now 
users of the products of these various 
makers. Their long experience is their 
own assurance. It is to the younger art- 
ists this exhibit is particularly directed. 

So the League is presenting indis- 
putable evidence that it has the guar- 
anty from the manufacturers and it 
has every confidence in them. It there- 
feels very secure in assuring our 
artists that these colors are of both 
lasting and dependable qualities. 

Mr. Harold Parks, the League’s Tech- 
nical Adviser, is carrying this analysis 
further and is reporting his estimates 
of probable color consumption to the 
Civilian Allocations Division, O.P.M. 

The League is glad to acknowledge 
here the fact that the League’s member- 
ship in the Inter-Society Color Council, 
With Mr. Parks as chairman of the 
League’s delegation to its meetings, was 
a cause of our being selected to carry 
through this Questionnaire. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Inter-Society 
Color Council suggested to the Civilian 
Allocations Division, O.P.M., that the 
League with Mr. Parks its technical ad- 
Viser, was the natural channel for gath- 
ering and analysing facts about the 
proximate annual consumption of col- 
ors by American artists. 

* * + 
Questionna‘re for O.P.M. on quantity of 
Artists colors used annually in America. 

On a basis of more than 500 cards re- 
ceived to date, taken as a cross-section 
proximation, each artist uses on an 
average 25.4 lbs of artists paints. Tak- 
ing the rule of thumb that 4 tubes 
make a pound, this means 101.6 tubes 
of paint per artist per year. But, liquid 
Measure, there are 102 tubes in a gal- 
lon. Therefore each artist uses 1 gallon 
% artists colors. This breaks down, from 
returns received, as follows: 
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0.415 gal. white per artist per annum. 
(10 lbs. Zinc Oxide pigment and 
Titanium Oxide). 

0.180 gal. yellows and reds (equals 3 
Ibs cadnium lithophines and a lit- 
tle alizarine-crimson). 

0.094 gal. green (equals % Ib. Viri- 
dian). 

0.108 blue (equals % 1b. Ultramarine 
blue, % lb. Cobalt blue). 

0.192 gal. earth colors (equals 1% 
lbs. pigments). 





0.989 gallons total. 


* * * 


AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Celebrated Throughout the U. S. 
NOV. 1-7, 1941 
Ideas to Be Remembered: 

California 

The Oakland, California, Chapter, 
Paul Broadwell Williamson, Chairman, 
has had the use cordially extended to it 
of ten billboards for a period of four 
months, through George A. Hughes, a 
member of the firm of Foster & Kleiser, 
the dominant out-door sign company 
of northern California. On paper fur- 
nished by the company, the staff of the 
California College of Arts and Crafts, 
through the co-operation of Dr. Fred- 
erick Meyers, have painted posters to 
publicize American Art Week and the 
arts and crafts in general. This is the 
first time, so far as we are aware, that 
this expedient has been used to adver- 
tise American Art Week. 


New York 


Mrs. Pauline W. Kreutzfeldt of Fort 
Plain, New York, suggests extending 
American Art Week celebrations by in- 
stalling exhibitions in a trailer or trail- 
ers to go out to rural districts, as books 
do. ‘People away from everything need 
beauty and art more than any one. This 
would get works of art where they 
would really mean much.” 


Massachusetts 


In Massachusetts John G. Wolcott 
serves this year both as State Chair- 
man and State Director of American 








Art Week. Dominant in the aims of the 
Massachusetts chapter is the building 
up of civilian morale, in co-operation 
with the Massachusetts Committee of 
Public Safety, through American Art 
Week celebrations. The many local 
Chairmen and American Art Week local 
directors in the state carried the same 
educational idea in schools and colleges 
as something appropriate in the present 
military emergency. They would arouse 
a just pride in our country by exhibit- 
ing American art of high character. All 
the visual arts have their part in this. 
In the schools posters urge adults and 
children to work with our government. 


The program is given here, in case 
other states wish to arrange a similar 
program next year: 

“The Massachusetts Committee of 
Public Safety, which is the government 
authority in charge of civilian protec- 
tion during the war emergency, hereby 
announces that it is sponsoring Ameri- 
can Art Week, Nov. 1 to 7, with the 
American Artists Professional League, 
as a means of fostering strong public 
morale. National unity in the emer- 
gency is urgent. The sponsors suggest 
that exhibitions be held in galleries, 
halls, and studios, emphasizing Ameri- 
can Art as worthy of national pride. In 
schools, exhibitions can focus on “Know 
your Country” and “Co-operate with 
your Government.” The American Art- 
ists Professional League, the largest art 
association in the United States and the 
only protector of the American artist in 
most professional matters, suggests that 
sales be emphasized where possible.” 

Gordon L. Reynolds, Massachusetts 
State Director of Art Education, agreed 
to carry out this program in all public 
schools. He says the interdependence of 
sections of the United States, such as 
the agricultural areas, the dairy re- 
gions, the industrial centers, can “be 
vividly portrayed through exhibitions of 
current American art, in paintings, fine 
reproductions, sculpture, and arts and 
crafts.” The slogan is “Better under- 
stand your country and its people.” 





FINE ARTISTS 
COLORS 


OIL — WATER 
TEMPERA 
PASTEL 


AQUAPASTEL 


Pure... 
Brilliant ... 
Reliable... 





F. WEBER CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. . produced to conform 
to the exacting standards 
and specifications of The Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since . 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 








CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
John Esther Gallery To Dec. 15: 
Augustus Vincen: Tack, Oils. 
AUBURN, NEW YORK 
Cayuga Museum Nov.: 
Guido Horvath. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art To Nov. 22: Paint- 
ings by Masson; To Nov. 30: Art- 
ists’ Union of Baltimore Annual. 
Walters Art Ga'lery To Dec. 1: 
Work of Alfred J. Miller. 
BOSTON. MASS. 
Guild of Boston Artists To Nov. 
22: Paintings, John P. Benson; 
Nov. 24-Dec. 6: Pastels, Laura 
Coombs Hills. 
Horne Galleries To Nov. 29: 
colors, John Whorft; 
Angna En.er-. 
Institute of Modern Art Nov. 19- 
Dec. 20: Contemporary Mexican 
Painting. 
Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Wa- 
tercolors, Winslow Homer; Wil- 
liam McGregor Paxton Memorial. 
Vose Galleries To Nov. 22: Oils, 
Paul §&. Sample; Nov. 24-Dec. 6: 
Interiors, Ruth Perkins Safford; 
Nov. 17-29: Henrietta Hoopes. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Albright Art ae To Nov. 26: 
Art Fair; Nov.: Art in Life. 
CHAPEL HIL Rs. N. C. 
Univ. of North Carolina To Nov. 
23: 5th Annual, North Carolina 
Artists. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Arts Club Nov.: 
Mme. Cut’ oli. 
Art Institute Nov.: 52nd Annual, 
American Paintings & Sculpture 
Chicago Galleries Ass'n. Nov.: Oils 
Karl Wolfe, Marie Blanke, Arnold 
E. Turtle. 
Chicago Woman's Club 7o Dec. 1: 
Miniatues, Florence T. Green. 
Kuh Gallery Nov.: Constructions 
Charles Biedermann. 
Mandell Brothers Nor.: 15th An- 
nual, Miniature Etchings. 
Palette & Chisel Academy 7o Dec. 
5: Small Paintings. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum To Dec. 7: 48th An- 
nual, American Art. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts To Nov. 25: 
Guernica Paintings & Sketches, Pi 
casso. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Ist 
Print Annual; Paintings, Fletcher 
Marin. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
Municipal Art Gallery Nov.: 
of Quad-City Artists; 
J. M. O'Ma'ley. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Nov.: Work by Thos. 
Benton; Ohio Print Makers. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Art To Dec. 14: An- 
nual, Michigan Artists. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 30: 
British Prints, Artists in Service. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Herzog Galleries Nov.: 
Daniel MacMorris. 
Meinhard-Taylor Galleries Dec. 7: 
Sou he,n S*ates Art League. 
Museum of Fine Arts Nov. 19-Dec. 
7: Art of the Southwest American 
Indian; Watercolors, South’n States 
Art League; Etchings, Cadwallader 
Washburn. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Herron Art Institute Nov.: 
ings, Jacob Cox. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Art Institute To Nov. 23: 
Art Week. 
Nelson Gallery Nov.: 
George RBidd'e. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art To Nov, 
29: 9th Annual, Trends in North- 
ern California Art. 
Museum of Art Nov.: Work of Hud- 
son Roysher. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
River Road Gallery Nov.: Portraits, 
Elmer Greene; Engravings, Lillian 
Blake. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery Nov.: 
Wm. M. Jewell, Work of Norman 
Rockwell; Sculpture, Alec Miller. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Brooks Memorial Jo Nov. 27: Wa- 
tercolors, Cleveland Artists. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Art Institute Nov.: 
tures. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts Nov.: Paintings, 
New Mexican Artists; 27th An- 
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Work of 


Water- 
Paintings, 


Modern Tapestries 


Annual 
Watercolors, 


Portraits, 


Paint- 


National 


Paintings, 


Watercolors, 


Barbizon Pic- 


nual, Local Artists. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum VNov.: 
Southern Neighbors’; 
Artists of New Jersey. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 7o Nov. 25; Mu- 
rails, Candido Poriinari. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Art Nov.: Work by 
Stephen Reid; To Nov. 23: Work 
by Zoltan Spechy; Woodcuts, J. J. 
Lankes. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Dec. 14: 7th An- 
nual, Bay Region Art Ass'n 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Nov. 24: Work by 
Cyril Gardner, Hobson Pittman, 
Edgar Bohiman; To Nov. 30: West 
Indian Drawings, Thornton Oakley. 

Academy of Fine Arts To Dec. 7: 
39th Annual, Watercolors & Prints; 
40th Annual of Miniatures. 

Plastic Club To Dec. 4: Work by 
Frances Taylor. 

Woodmere Gallery Nov.: 
Philadelphia Artisis; 
¢& Adolphe Borie 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 14: Di- 
rections in American Pain’ing; Sur- 
re of Contemporary Prinimaking 
in U. 8. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Nov.: 
Philip Hicken; 


“Three 
Associated 


Works by 
Earle Horter 
Memorial. 


Work by 
Paintings, Local 


Artists. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum Nov.: National Art Week; 
Booth Tarkington Collection. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Nov. 23: Watercolors, 
Robert K. Stephens; Nov. 25-Dec. 
7: 63rd Annual. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Valentine Museum 7o Dec. 16: Arts 
é Crafts, Southern Highland Han- 
dicraft Guild. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Paint- 
ings Jeanne Begien; Jewett Camp- 
bell; To Dec. 7: Appreciation of 
Ar?. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Memorial Art Gallery Nov.: 
sance in the North € South. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Nov.: Ist An- 
nual, Missouri Artists; Prints, 
Jacques Callo’. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Nov.: Paintings, 
Margot Rocle; National Art Week. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Pa'ace of Legion of Honor Nov.; 
Society for Sanity in Art; Amer- 
ican 19:h Wood Engravings; Mu- 
ral, Eugene Berman. 

De Young Memorial Museum Nov.; 
French Painting Since the Revolu- 
tion. 

Museum of Art Nov.: 16°h Annual, 
S. F. Society of Women Artists; 


: Renais- 


Calif. Watercolor Society A 
SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum Nov.; Pai 
Herman Marit. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 3 
Art Museum To Dec. 7: Vin 
Van Gogh: Wil'iam Lee Cw 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College 7o Nov, 
Watercolors, Eliot O'Hara, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 4 
G. W. V. Smith Ga'lery To Now, 
Adolphe Monticelli; To Dee. 
Art & Religion. f 
Museum of Fine Arts To Dee? 
Ecclesiastical Arts. : 
TOLEDO, OHIO a 

Museum of Art To Dec. 15; 
ings, French Artisis. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor 

To Nov. 25: “Picasso-Epoe 
his Art’; Etchings, Thos. Wy 
son; Paintings, Baltimore A 
WASHINGTON, D. C. q 
Corcoran Gallery To Nov. 28; 
tercolors, Carroll Tyson; To 
7: Watertolors, Georgina Kili 
U. 8. National Museum Nov.; 
types, Indiana Artists. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 

Museum of Art 7o Nov. 25: W, 
colors, WPA Artists; Work? 
Henry Jay MacMillan. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 28: A 
Indian Art. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (26W8) Nov. 17- 
29: Group Exhibition. 
Ainslie Gallery (30W58) Nov. 17- 
25: Elizabeth Hanney. 
Alonzo Gallery (144W57) Nov.: 
Contemporary Artists. 
American British Art Center (44 
W56) To Dec. 5: “Young Ameri 
ca Wants to Help.” 
American Fine Arts Society (215 
W57) To Nov. 29: American Vet- 
erans Society of Artists; Nov. 17- 
23: Art Week. 
An American Place 
To Nov. 27: Work by Dove, Marin, 
O’Reeffe, Picasso, Stieglitz. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Nov. 
22: Work by Anna Heyward Tay- 
lor, Annie Stein, Marie Macpherson. 
Artists’ Gallery (113W13) To Nov. 
24: Paintings, Louis Donato; Nov. 
25-Dec. 8: Painiings, W. Drewes. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Nov. 17-Dec. 6: The Amer- 
ican Scene, Robert Philipp. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Nov. 
17-29: Watercolors, John McCoy. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Nov. 24: N. Y. Society of 
Ceramic Arts. 
Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
Nov. 18-Dec. 6: Work by Samuel 
Rothbort. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57 
22: “Modern French 
Nov. 24-Dec. 12: 
nard Lamotte. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To Nov. 
22: Retrospective, Virginia Berres- 
ford; Nov. 24-Dec. 13: Josephine 
Tremel. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern P’k'w'y) 
Nov.: “America South of U. 8.’’; 
“Portraiture in Modern Prints.” 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Nov.: 
Works of Maillol, Lehmbruck. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Nov.: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To Dec. 
6: Sculpture for The Home. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Nov. 28: Paintings, Pollu Thayer. 
Decorators Club (745 Fifth) To 
Nov. 22: “Horses.” 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) To Dec. 
6: Bernard Karfiol. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) Nov.: 
Impressionists. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Nov. 22: Paintings, Frederick Det- 
willer. 
8th St. Gallery (33W8) Nov.: Con- 
temporary Americans. 
Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 
24: Lamar Dodd; Nov. 17-30: 
Lauren Ford. 
Fifteen Gallery, (37W57) To Nov. 
29: Annual of Oils. 
Findlay Galleries (69E57) 
American Paintings. 
French Art Galleries (51E57) To 
Nov. 22: Modern French Paintings. 
460 Park Avenue Gallery To Nov. 
22: Woman’s Crowning Glory. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Nov.: 
“Egon Schiele.” 


(509 Madison) 


To Nov. 
Paintings.’’ 
Paintings, Ber- 


French 


Nov.: 


Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
Nov.: “Pictures Selected for You.” 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 22: Prints 
by Costigan, Nason, Woiceske, Al- 
bee, Watson and others; To Nov. 
29: Paintings, Hovsep Pushman; 

Landscapes, John M. Sitton. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. Nov.: Work 
from Walt Disney's “Dumbo”; To 
Nov. 23: Watercolors, Dwight 
Shepler. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 
22: “Les Fauves.” 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Nov.: 
Currier & Ives; Etchings, R. W. 
Woiceske; Disney “Dumbo” Orig- 
inals; Watercolors, Nancy Dyer. 

Kleemann Gallery (38E57) To Nov. 
22: Oils, Mountfort Coolidge; Nov. 
24-Dec. 13: Oils, Will H. Stevens. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Nov. 
29: Watercolors, Arturo Souto; 
Elisha Boudinot Collection. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Nov. 17-Dec. 6: Work by Henry 
Schnakenberg. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Nov.: 
Barbizon Paintings. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Dec. 26: Antarctic Paintings, Le- 
land Curtis. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Nov. 18- 
Dec. 1: Bronze Figures, Emily 
Miles; Watercolors. Carl N. Werntz. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) Nov.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings; Nov. 25- 
Dec. 18: Retrospective, Marc Chag- 
all. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) To 
Nov, 22: Prints by Rouault. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Nov.: 
Etchings, Wenceslaus Hollar. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Nov.: Prints by Piranesi; Art of 
Australia; Chinese Pictures in Iron; 
Verplanck Drawing Room. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Nov. 22: Pastels, Gladys Rock- 
more Davis. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Nov. 17- 
Dec. 6: Paintings, Jay Connaway; 
Watercolors, Richard Kimball. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Nov. 
17-29: Paintings, W. F. Hoyt. 

Morgan Library (29E36) Nov.: 
General Exhibition. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To 
Nov. 22: Watercolors, Rob’t Blair; 
Nov. 24-Dec. 6: Watercolors, Mary 
Godard, B. Kathe. 

Museum of City of N. Y. (Fifth at 
103) To Dec. 8: The Fire Blitz 
London, 1940. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Nov. 19-Jan. 18: Joan Miro, Sal- 
vador Dali. 

Museum of Non-Objective Paintings 
(24E54) Nov.: Work by Gross- 
man, Landon, Price, Scarlett and 
Xceron. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Nov.: 
Old and Modern Pain’ings. 
Newman Gallery (66W55) To Nov. 
22: Art Week Watercolor Show. 
N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk. W.)To Nov.: “American 


Scenes & Events Printed on 
tiles.” 
Nierendorf Gallery 
Nov. 29: Paul Klee. 
Norte Gallery (61E57) To 
28: Latin American Art, Pel 
Number 10 Gallery (19E56) # 
17-29: Work of H. J. MeMi 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexin 
Nov.: Audubon’s Birds of A 
James St. L. O'Toole (24E64)” 
Nov. 29: Pastels, David B 
Moreing. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
Nov. 29: Sculpture & Drawi 
Jose de Creeft. 4 
Pen & Brush Club (16E10) To 2 
29: Members’ Shor. 3 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To Nov. 
“Four Masters,” Rouault, Ut 
Picasso, Dufy. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) To Nov. 
Morris Davidson. 
Puma Gallery (59W56) Nov.: 
by Puma. 3 
Raymond & Raymond (40E49) © 
Nov. 26: Paintings, Segy. a 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To M 
29: Paintings, Henry Mattson, 
Riverside Museum (310 Rive 
Dr.) To Dec. 2: United China 
lief Posters. 
Robert-Lee Gallery 
Japanese Prints. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Not 
Annual Thumbor Sketches. 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Nor 
Old Masters. j 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (7 
Nov. 17-29: Paintings of Pi 
monic Symphony Orchestra, Ji 
Raskin. 
Schoenemann Gallery (405 a 
son) To Nov. 30: Great Ma@ 
of 17th Century. 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 
en Lane) Nov.: Fine Painté 
Seligmann & Co. (5E57) Nov.? 
naissance Paintings and Works 
Art. 4 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) ™ 
Old Masters. 
Sterner Galleries (9E57) ™ 
Paintings, Bernard Lintott. 
Uptown Galleries (243 West 
To Nov. 28; Contemporary A 
ican Artists. 4 
Vendome Galleries (23W56) To ™ 
23: Paintings. M. Marec. E. B 
Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) 
19-Dec. 6: Drawings and 
ings, Alfonso Ossorio. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexingtoall 
Dec. 1: Prints, Emil Ganso. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To 
30: Contemporary American 
ings & Sculpture Annual; 
spective, Emil Ganso. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 
21-Dec. 13: Drawings by We 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To 
22: Gouaches, Ralph Rosei 
Nov. 24-Dec. 6: Will H. 8 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) 4 
Oriental Art. 
Howard Young Gallery (1 
Nov.: Old Masters. a 
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